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THE fashionable semanticists of our day tell us that we 
live in an age of multiple revolutions, governed by principles 
of uneven development, an age which challenges not only 
the assumptions of Keynes and Marx, but those of Wilson, 
Mill, Rousseau and Locke. They tell us, too, and have been 
telling us for years now, that our first duty is to put our 
most cherished notions into the fire of controversy and do 
some hard re-thinking, re-evaluation, re-formulation and re- 
dedication. To which we all agree. 

The only trouble with such re-thinking, re-evaluation, etc. 
in a world of multiple revolutions is that one emerges with 
no hard, and fast dogmas, no political rules of thumb to 
gauge all situations, no wisdom of the ages, but only a 
kind of circumspect suspicion about what is happening and 
what might be desirable. And when such re-thinking, re- 
evaluation, etc. produces only tentative guides to specific 
situations and circumstances and negative injunctions 
against various panaceas, the true believers hop off the band- 
wagon. In an age of multiple revolutions, the hazardous, 
perplexing pursuit of elusive wisdom is not their meat: 
They want TRUTH. 

If’ you are such a true believer, seeking all the answers 
to all the problems surrounding freedom in our world today, 
you had better pass up the special section which THE New 
LEADER will publish next week on “The Challenge of Free- 
dom.” True, the section will include the views of some of the 
West’s most penetrating political analysts—people like Hugh 
Gaitskell, W. Arthur Lewis, Rita Hinden, Merle Fainsod, 
Sidney Hook, Michael Polanyi, Raymond Aron, K. A. Busia 
and others. True, the contributors come from many disci- 
plines, applying many methods, and from many countries, 
discussing many themes. But they won’t tell you or Humpty 





Dumpty how to put the world back together again in six 
easy lessons. 

Instead, this special section, which presents the highlights 
of the Milan Congress for Cultural Freedom, provides food 
for further reflection in a dozen crucial areas. Pet U.S. as- 
sumptions are scrutinized by leading Europeans and Asians; 
ideas of economic liberalism are examined by Socialists; 
the problem of underdeveloped areas is argued by Western 
and Asian intellectuals; the dynamics of totalitarianism is 
inspected in conceptual terms and in terms of the exigencies 
of the moment. The play of brilliant, informed minds upon 
such turbulent material results not in a single TRUTH, but 
in a multiple series of realistic guideposts to contemporary 
events, with all their paradoxes and contradictions recog- 
nized and dealt with. No intelligent reader can fail to view 
the world scene with greater awareness after absorbing this 
provocative discussion. 

“The Challenge of Freedom” will be a 32-page special 
section, regular size—the largest such special section in New 
LEADER history. Our regular section with it will contain all 
of the usual features and news reports. So prepare for a 
lot of reading next week—and some hard re-thinking in the 
weeks to come. 

By Poputar Request: We knew when we printed it on 
April 2 that Herbert Hill’s “The South in Conflict” would 
cause great discussion. This authoritative survey of the 
battle over integration, we realized, was the ideal guide to 
discussion of the nation’s most critical social issue. But 
the article surpassed all our expectations. The demand for 
extra copies by trade unions and civic groups has been 
so great that we have reprinted the article for easy distribu- 
tion. For precise rates, see page 30. 
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Rapidly becoming a great industrial power, the nation 
must ultimately shed the remnants of Vargas corruption 


INSIDE BRAZIL 


R10 DE JANEIRO 
HE BRAZIL of 1956 bears a strong 
| to the United States 
in the years following the Civil War. 
It is rapidly industrializing. The 
frontier is being pushed further and 
further inland. Corruption is rife in 
private affairs as well as in public 
life. And all these problems of a 
maturing nation are complicated— 
as those of the U.S. were not—by 
the weakness of the country’s demo- 
cratic political tradition and by the 
ever-present menace of international 
Communism. 

Brazil is now the leading industrial 
nation of Latin America. Some ex- 
perts claim that within another dec- 
ade it will outrank Italy among the 
world’s industrial countries and will 
be abreast of France. Certainly with- 
in a quarter of a century Brazil will 
have taken its place as one of the 
world’s greatest economic powers. 

For one who has traveled widely 
in Latin America, Brazil’s industrial 
development is a revelation. Most of 
the things one purchases in the stores 
—from canned foods to writing pa- 
per to mixmasters—bear the imprint 
“Industria Brasileira.” The country 
already has the largest iron-and-steel 
plant in Latin America and is con- 
templating the establishment of an- 
other still larger. It is bringing to 
completion the largest packinghouse 
south of Kansas City. There are at 
least five companies which assemble 
automobiles and trucks, and 80 per 
cent of the things that go into these 
vehicles are made in Brazil. By 1959, 
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cars made in this country are re- 
quired to be 100-per-cent national. 

The nation’s economic develop- 
ment would be even more rapid were 
it not for certain bottlenecks. Prob- 
ably the most important of these is 
transportation. The railroad system, 
which was not built to serve a grow- 
ing industrial nation, but rather to 
get a limited number of agricultural 
products to foreign markets, is in a 
ramshackle state. The road system, 
though expanding rapidly, is still 
woefully inadequate. 

As a result of this lack of suffi- 
cient transportation facilities, a siz- 
able proportion of the nation’s agri- 
cultural production cannot get to 
market, thus intensifying an already 





COPACABANA BEACH IN RIO: WITHIN A DECADE, ABREAST OF FRANCE 


marked tendency toward inflation. 
Agricultural expansion is further 
hampered by traditions dating from 
slavery days, by inadequate equip- 
ment, and by the almost total lack 
of an extension service to bring up- 
to-date information to the farmers. 

Power is another bottleneck. Al- 
though the Federal Government, sev- 
eral of the states, and some private 
firms are carrying on extensive hy- 
droelectric development projects, 
there is still insufficient power for 
the country’s expanding industries. 
Particularly in years of light rain- 
fall, this is a serious handicap to 
manufacturing in several of the key 
states, especially Sao Paulo, the 
most important of all, 
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However, one of the most serious 
roadblocks to progress is politics. It 
is only ten years since the fascist 
Estado Novo dictatorship of Getulio 
Vargas was overthrown. During that 
dictatorship, the politicians of the 
country acquired bad habits from 
which they still suffer. 

Vargas, perhaps the ablest politi- 
cian Latin America has seen in the 
20th century, attempted to bulwark 
what was essentially a personal dic- 
tatorship by a demagogic appeal to 
the masses. He established a system 
of state-controlled and_ -financed 
trade unions (or “sindicatos”) and 
wrote elaborate labor laws. He set 
up a social-security system which is 
supposed to provide health insurance 
and retirement for many millions of 
Brazilians, but which does so very 
hadly, at great expense to both in- 
dustry and the workers and with the 
utmost possible red tape. 

Vargas surrounded himself with 
a group of politicians popularly 
known as “negocistas” (fixers) or 
“tubaroes” (sharks), who were main- 
ly concerned with manipulating the 
proliferation of Government control 
agencies for their own profit. Great 
fortunes were made by these gentle- 
men—fortunes which in some cases 
were put into industrialization and 
economic development, but in other 
cases were not. 

This vast system of bureaucracy, 
red tape and special favors is still 
with Brazil, though the Estado Novo 
is more than ten years dead and its 
author more than two. The Govern- 
ment of Brazil is still largely domi- 
nated by one-time associates of Var- 
gas who continue to seek special fa- 
vors for themselves; the nation is 
saddled with a bureaucracy which 
is to a large degree a dead weight 
on the economy; and the politicians 
still feel that the surest way to power 
is to wave the flag of “laborism” 
with one hand, while dipping the 
other into the public purse. 

The pro-Vargas forces are organ- 
ized principally into two parties, both 
of which were established during the 
waning days of the Estado Novo dic- 


tatorship. The first is the Partido 
Social Democratico (PSD). This, in 
spite of its name, is the more con- 
servative of the two parties and is 
the largest political organization in 
Brazil at the present time. It is the 
organ of the larger negocistas and 
has been built up in the various 
states by bringing together under 
one national roof various statewide 
parties of the pre-Estado Novo pe- 
riod. Its base consists of the numer- 
ous local caudillos whose political 
machines dominate parts or, in some 
cases, all of a given state. 

The other Vargas party is the 
Partido Trabalhista. This was origi- 
nally established by officials of the 
Ministry of Labor and of the Gov- 
ernment-dominated workers’ sindica- 
tos of the Estado Novo period. How- 
ever, in recent years the trade-union 
element has been pushed more and 
more into the background. Control of 
the party has come increasingly into 
the hands of negocistas who differ 
little, except perhaps in the scope of 
their activities and ambitions, from 
those of the PSD. But its mass base 
is different from that of the Partido 
Social Democratico, consisting main- 
ly of the organized workers of 
the city, who still remain loyal to 
the alleged “laborism” of Getulio 
Vargas. 

The principal opposition party is 
the Uniao Democratico Nacional 
(UDN). It consists of elements which 
were anti-Vargas during and after 
the Estado Novo, and its principal 
appeal is to the middle class and 
particularly the intellectuals. In the 
beginning, it had many or most of 
the old landowning class and many 
of the new industrialists. But during 
the last ten years many of these two 
groups have gone over to the PSD, 
since the moneyed interests have felt 
the need to be near the sources of 
political power. The UDN has not 
been successful in reaching the work- 
ing masses. 

There are numerous smaller par- 
ties. Some are mere extensions into 
the national sphere of what are es- 
sentially state parties. Others are 


splinters from the Partido Trabal- 
hista with nothing resembling politi- 
cal principles or ideologies to dis- 
tinguish one from the other. Three 
of the smaller groups, however, are 
different—the Partido Socialista Bra- 
sileiro, the Partido Democratico 
Cristao and the Partido Comunista 
Brasileiro. 

The Partido Socialista is an asso- 
ciate member of the Socialist Inter- 
national; the law does not permit a 
Brazilian party to have an interna- 
tional affiliation, so it cannot become 
a full-fledged member. It might have 
become a major factor in the coun- 
try’s polictics, but it was plagued by 
an inability to take a forthright 
“third position” among the workers, 
in opposition to both the Vargasites 
and the Communists. As a result, it 
has tended to wobble back and forth 
between these two groups and has 
remained relatively small. The only 
state in which it has had fairly sub- 
stantial success is Sao Paulo. where 
its rise in importance was due to the 
fact that it tied itself to the meteoric 
career of Governor Janio Quadros. 

The Partido Democratico Cristao 
is patterned after the European Cath- 
olic social parties, such as the Ital- 
ian Christian Democrats and the 
French MRP. However, a_ purely 
Catholic appeal is not very effective 
among the urban masses, and the 
more religious rural folk are gener- 
ally tied to the local PSD political 
boss. 

Finally, there is the Communist 
party. In the last election in which 
it freely participated, in 1947, it re- 
ceived about 10 per cent of the vote. 
There is reason to believe that its 
popular appeal has fallen consider- 
ably during the last nine years, 
though as a party organization it is 
now much more compact, maneuver- 
able and disciplined. The Commu- 
nists at the moment have principally 
nuisance value. Their party is out- 
lawed, and though their support is 
usually sought by other parties, it 
has become almost axiomatic that 
any party which makes a deal with 
the Communists before an election is 
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honor-bound to betray that deal the 
day after it wins. 

Since the outlawing of the party, 
the Communists have been permitted 
by the Government to elect one 
avowed Communist in each Congres- 
sional poll—though on the ticket of 
the Partido Republicano Trabalhista 
—to the Chamber of Deputies. There 
are several others who are at least 
fellow-travelers. The party is known 
to have deputies in a number of state 
legislatures and members of various 
city councils, 

If the Brazilian labor movement 


j 
KUBITSCHEK AND FRIEND: IS TOO MUCH OWED TO THE NEGOCISTAS ? 


were absolutely free, the Communists 
would probably be considerably 
stronger in the unions than they are 
at the present time. But avowed 
Communists elected to union posts 
are usually prevented by the Min- 
istry of Labor from taking office, so 
that the party has to work in the 
unions principally through fellow- 
travelers and what are known here 
as “useful innocents.” 

The principal danger from the 
Communists is a possible military 
one. The Brazilian CP has always 
had contact with a certain wing of 
the nation’s military. Its principal 
leader, Luiz Carlos Prestes, was him- 
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self an Army officer who led a fa- 
mous revolt in the interior of Brazil 
in the late 1920s. 

If the moment should seem propi- 
tious and the international “line” 
should demand it, the Brazilian Com- 
munists might well start guerrilla 
operations in the vast interior of the 
country. Such a policy has been 
foreshadowed by certain statements 
by Prestes in the last two or three 
years. An insurrection of this sort 
could be at least embarrassing and 
expensive to the Government in Rio 
and might even develop into a full- 





scale “war of national liberation” a 
la China. 

At the present moment, however, 
the Communists are operating on the 
political front alone. Although arti- 
cles have been published in the 
American press about a legendary 
Brazilian Communist guerrilla force 
which is supposedly operating in the 
Amazon Valley, there is no reliable 
evidence that such a force exists. 

The last electoral contest between 
Vargas’s heirs and his opponents oc- 
curred last October 3, when Juscelino 
Kubitschek was elected President and 
Joao Goulart Vice President. They 
were backed by the Partido Social 


Democratico and the Partido Trabal- 
hista. Ademar de Barros, another 
remnant of the Vargas dictatorship, 
was the candidate of his own per- 
sonal Partido Social Progresista and 
came in third. Thus, though Kubit- 
schek and Goulart received only 35 
per cent ‘of the popular vote, the pro- 
Vargas element (Kubitschek plus de 
Barros) received a good majority. 
The fact, unpleasant as it may be, is 
that Getulio Vargas is still the most 
popular politician in Brazil. 

The opposition rallied—though be- 
latedly—around General Juarez Ta- 
vora, one of the cleanest, most honest 
men in current Brazilian politics. But 
his forthright appeal to do away with 
the last remnants of the Vargas re- 
gime did not arouse the necessary 
popular following. He was supported 
somewhat half-heartedly by the UDN 
and much more enthusiastically by 
the Socialists and Christian Demo- 
crats. 

Some anti-Vargas elements are 
now placing their hopes for “the 
next time” in Janio Quadros, the 
ebullient and erratic Governor of Sao 
Paulo state. He arose out of ob- 
scurity in 1953 to be elected Mayor 
of Sao Paulo city, defeating all the 
major parties, and went on to be- 
come Governor of the state the fol- 
lowing year. He has given the state 
a rigidly honest government, cleaned 
up its finances, spurred its industri- 
alization, and generally given it the 
best government it has seen in at 
least a quarter of a century. 

Many anti-Vargasites think that in 
Quadros they have a winner against 
the remnants of the Estado Novo. As 
one opposition politician told me, 
“He’s both honest and a dema- 
gogue.” Unlike the men whom the 
opposition has named in the last 
three Presidential elections, Quadros 
has strong appeal for the working- 
class population which has hereto- 
fore supported Vargas, while at the 
same time pleasing the opposition 
forces which want an end to the 
skulduggery of the Vargas regime. 

Many elements in the opposition, 
however, are not willing to wait five 





years for the next chance and are 
openly calling for a “golpe,” that is, 
for the military to step in and set up 
an interim dictatorship to clean up 
the corruption and financial mess 
which exists at the present time. The 
most outspoken advocate of this 
point of view is Carlos Lacerda, pub- 
lisher of the newspaper Tribuna da 
Imprensa, member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, and in self-imposed exile 
in the U.S. at the present moment. 

Lacerda urged the military to pre- 
vent the victory of Kubitschek and 
Goulart in the October 1955 elec- 
tion and, after the poll, to prevent 
them from taking office. He undoubt- 
edly created the atmosphere which 
made possible the November 11 coup 
by General Lott, Minister of War, 
which deposed Acting President Car- 
los Luz for the alleged purpose of 
preventing Luz and his associates 
from blocking the inauguration of 
the President- and Vice President- 
elect. This November coup very 
badly split the armed forces, which 
had been more or less united politi- 
cally until that time. and added an- 
other precarious factor to the already 
touchy political situation. 

The “golpistas” are, it seems to 
this writer, both naive and exces- 
sively impatient. There is no reason 
to believe that a military dictator- 
ship which lacked wide popular sup- 
port, and which would probably 
have no very well defined program, 
could work miracles, A military coup 
might also misfire and result in a 
civil war; in any case, once the path 


toward military rule has been taken, 
its end is incalculable. 

The oppositionists, with some ex- 
ceptions, know what they are against, 
but they do not know what they are 
for. Although a military dictatorship 
with their support might send the 
negocistas packing and clean up 
politics somewhat, it is doubtful that 
such a regime would be able to push 
the country’s economic development 
any more rapidly than it is proceed- 
ing at the present time. And it is this 
process expansion 
which, in the long run, will get Bra- 
zil out of its present crisis. 

Most of the current corruption 


of economic 


arises out of scarcity. Foreign ex- 
change is scarce, medical facilities 
are scarce, raw materials are scarce, 
good milk is scarce, automobiles and 
trucks are scarce. Hence, all of these 
things demand a premium and give 
ample room for the manipulations of 
the negocistas. When Brazil’s eco- 
nomic development reaches the point 
where these scarcities begin to be 
relieved, the field of action for cor- 
rupt elements will automatically be 
restricted. 

The inflation which bedevils Brazil 
will also be ended in the long run 
only by producing sufficient goods so 
that the demand does not outrun the 
supply. It cannot be ended by mili- 
tary coups, no matter what other 
passing benefits these might bring. 

In the last analysis, what Brazil 
needs at the moment is time. If civil 
peace can be maintained for an- 
other ten to fifteen years, the coun- 
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Wilson Knows Nothing But Good About Nixon.—Newspaper headline. 


Here is a headline that offers us promise 


If merely we add just a couple of commas. 


The headline then reads, when we've finished our fixin’: 


**Wilson Knows Nothing, But Good, About Nixon.” 


—Richard Armour 





try should have gotten over the hump 
of economic development. And if the 
present trend toward greater free. 
dom and more militancy on the part 
of the organized labor movement 
continues, the unions should be able 
to assure a wider distribution of the 
country’s vastly increased output. 

Meanwhile, Juscelino Kubitschek 
remains President of Brazil and Joao 
(or, more commonly, Jango) Gou- 
lart is still Vice President. Kubit- 
schek had a good record as a pro- 
gressive, energetic and _ relatively 
honest Governor of Minas Gerais 
state. Goulart is young and inexpe- 
rienced but a good deal more cau- 
tious than he was as Vargas’s Minis- 
ter of Labor two years ago. At that 
time, he played ball more or less 
openly with the Communists in the 
labor movement, but since becoming 
Vice President he has shown more 
preference for the Catholic Church 
than for the Communists, 

President Kubitschek has an- 
nounced that he will try to pare the 
Government’s budget, spur the coun- 
try’s economic development, and 
clean up some of the worse scandals 
in the public administration. Given 
social peace, he may accomplish the 
first of these aims and he will cer- 
tainly do a great deal toward the 
second, but he will have small chance 
of clearing up much of the corrup- 
tion which has become endemic in 
the last two decades. Even with the 
best will in the world, he owes too 
much to the negocistas, and the only 
way he could really cut them down 
to size would be to govern with the 
opposition and the armed forces, 
which he is not likely to do. 

In all likelihood, Brazilian politics 
will continue to “muddle through” 
as it has done during the last ten 
years, while economic development 
continues apace. The passage of 
time—and perhaps the election of 
Janio Quadros in 1960—will retire 
those heirs of Vargas who still domi- 
nate the Meanwhile. 
Brazil will 


Government. 
continue its progress 
toward becoming the second great 


power of the Western Hemisphere. 
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THE HOME FRONT 







BOHN 


HE OTHER DAY, the sun shone 

briefly. Inspired by this mo- 
mentary good fortune, I suddenly 
suggested: “Let’s go to the Lancaster 
market!” It was to three cheerful 
souls, Marie, Edith and Ed, that I 
made this suggestion. As Dickens 
would say, in less time than it takes 
to tell it we were in the car and 
rolling up the road toward the 
Pennsylvania line. The 40 or 50 
miles between Delaware and Lan- 
caster carried us through Gap and 
Paradise and Intercourse and past 
Christ’s Home. 

This was really a completely il- 
logical and idiotic expedition. We 
dwellers in Delaware have every sort 
of foodstore just around any corner. 
There was no sense in motoring 
half a hundred miles into Pennsyl- 
vania to buy sauerkraut or smearcase 
or dried apples or soused pigs’ feet. 
That is, there was no economic sense, 
no gastronomic reason. But there 
was an entirely different sort of 
motivation for the trip. 

There are special things to see and 
hear in Pennsylvania. There is a 
unique world over there, a social 
enclave unmatched anywhere in this 
country. We standardized Americans 
who have our food markets and near- 
ly everything else whittled to speci- 
fications from coast to coast were 
really burning our gasoline to see 
the sights of Pennsylvania Dutch- 
land. I had a secret project of my 
own. I intended, surreptitiously, to 
inquire into the political views of 
the bearded, broad-hatted farmers. 

I need not explain that the citizens 
of this part of Pennsylvania have 
nothing to do with the Dutch. Their 
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Dutch Treat in 
Pennsylvania 


ancestors came from Germany as a 
result of the fraternal fracases which 
broke out among various sects of 
devout Christians during the 16th 
and 17th centuries. They came with 
their religion, their customs and 
their costumes—the Amish, the Men- 
nonites, the Lutherans and the vari- 
ous sorts of Reformed. As _ they 
lived and dressed and thought in 
the early days, so, for the most part, 
they still live and dress and think. 
From the musical comedy Plain and 
Fancy a good many New Yorkers 
learned that the Amish use hooks 
and eyes instead of buttons and that 
they foreswear the advantages of 
bathtubs, electric lights and running 
water. 

But I left our cheerful expedition 
approaching Lancaster, a fine old 
town which served briefly as capital 
for the 13 colonies when the British 
were settled down in Philadelphia. 
Every now and then, we would have 
an experience which was especially 
thrilling to me, an old, pre-automo- 
bile farm boy. The Amish are not 
allowed to use automobiles. The rea- 
son is clear and completely convinc- 
ing to them. This modern gasoline 
carriage is not mentioned in the 
Bible. So every now and then we 
would come on a buggy which had 
its horsepower supplied by a horse. 

And these were not ordinary bug- 
gies or ordinary horses. The buggies 
would be high and light and polished 
so that they shone gaily in the sun. 
And the horses! What high-steppers 
they were! How gaily they pranced 
along as their black-bearded young 
drivers tried to hold them in and 
the timid maidens clung desperately 


to the drivers’ arms! Wouldn’t it be 
more fun to drive that sort of horse 
and have that sort of girl crowding 
close for safety than to be speeding 
along in the gayest-tinted Cadillac 
or Lincoln? 

Finally, we reached the old brick 
market, built in 1889, and found the 
sweet-faced farmers’ wives in their 
white bonnets ready to sell us any 
sort of cheese or sausage or pickles 
or cakes or pies. The charm about 
this sort of place is that the food is 
not standardized. There are no na- 
tionally advertised brands—no guar- 
antee at all except that furnished by 
the gentle lady’s smile and the per- 
fumes which drift invitingly up your 
nostrils. What is offered in any 
stall is—thank God!—a little differ- 
ent from what you would find any- 
where else. 

But I had not forgotten my politi- 
cal quest. The report that these 
people are difficult to engage in con- 
versation I found completely false. 
In fact, some of the men were so 
eager to express themselves that I 
had hard work to escape from them. 
And their answers to my questions 
left me very skeptical about the theo- 
ries and prognostications of the wise- 
guy commentators of Washington 
and New York. 

In the first place, these “Dutch” 
farmers have not gone through the 
same economic or psychological ex- 
periences as have many other Ameri- 
can farmers. They still have plenty 
of small farms—and the small farm- 
ers are making no complaints. You 
can talk to them as long as you like 
without hearing them mention the 
United States Government. They 
have, of course, been Republicans 
ever since the Republicans opposed 
slavery. But when I asked them how 
they would vote next fall they were 
not interested. They think Eisen- 
hower is a good man. But they have 
nothing against Democratic Gover- 
nor Leader. The spokesman who 
aroused the widest agreement was 
one who, speaking for a group, said: 
“The only man I think is worth 
voting for is Jesus Christ.” 


Mollet Government mixes right-wing policies in Algeria 


and at home with frivolous ‘left’ criticisms of U.S. 


Follies in France 


By Sal Tas 


PARIS 
L: HIsTORY had logic, we would be 
at a turning point in French his- 
tory. But reason and logic play less 
of a part than stupidity, mental lazi- 
ness and timidity. Silly challenges 
meet with sillier responses, and the 
melancholy result is a world float- 
ing helplessly toward that stalemate 
which formalizes political sterility 
evenly divided among all contestants. 
This is the only explanation of what 
has been happening to France in re- 
cent weeks. 

The Republican Front Govern- 
ment, hailed with so many hopes, had 
in its first two months under Premier 
Guy Mollet fulfilled none of its 
promises to the electorate. 

First and foremost, the Govern- 
ment had launched no peace effort in 
Algeria, but instead had sent troops 
on an unprecedented scale. Original- 
ly, the Republican Front’s first aim 
had been to win over the more re- 
sponsible Algerian nationalists; fail- 
ing this, the Government would have 
to fight it out. After his rowdy re- 
ception by the Algerian French. 
Mollet changed this approach: The 
military effort would be intensified, 
but simultaneously approaches would 
be made to the nationalists. Now the 
military effort is going full-blast, but 
not a single gesture has been made 
to any of the Algerian leaders. 

On the contrary, Messali Hadj, the 
best known traditional nationalist 
chief, and the only one who can 
compete with the popularity of the 
guerrilla leaders, has been exiled 


to Belle Isle and isolated. There had 


been signs of strain between the 
Messali group and the guerrillas in 
the mountains, who are controlled 
by Cairo. There was a distinct pos- 
sibility of isolating the “impossi- 
bilist” guerrillas, who refuse to 
negotiate with France on any basis. 
A government genuinely interested in 
a political solution would have made 
a real attempt to come to terms with, 
say, Messali Hadj, or at least to 
reach the negotiating stage for a 
truce. The exiling of Messali Hadj, 
instead, helped consolidate the rebel 
front. 

As for domestic politics, the Mol- 
let Government (with the exception 
of Minister of Social Affairs Gazier) 
has done everything to win the sym- 
pathy of the French Right. The Cath- 


olic right-wing Figaro not only 


praises Mollet profusely, but even 





MOLLET: NO CHANGE IN ALGERIA 


warns the Right to behave itself — 
“for only Guy Mollet can force the 
Socialist deputies to support this firm 
Algerian policy.” 


Conservative in its domestic poli- 
tics, the Mollet Cabinet has taken a 
rather frivolous turn in its foreign 
policy. It will be recalled that, just 
after the election, the Republican 
Front nearly split on the question 
of the Foreign Ministry. Radical 
party leader Pierre Mendeés-France, 
who wanted the post, was turned 
down because the Catholic MRP 
(and some Socialists) considered 
him too cool to NATO and European 
unity. The Foreign Ministry there- 
fore went to Christian Pineau, a vet- 
eran of the pro-European-unity, pro- 
EDC, pro-NATO group in the Social- 
ist party. 

Rarely has there been such a som- 
ersault. Once admitted to the famous 
Quai d’Orsay with its fabled tradi- 
tions and firmly-knit corps of diplo- 
matic professionals, Pineau quickly 
hecame the prisoner of this group. 
And so we got the famous speech in 
which he announced that France 
would no longer be subservient to 
its allies; it would seek, singlehanded 
if necessary, a cold-war truce with 
Russia; it would dissolve the Ger- 
man problem in talks on disarma- 
ment; and it would shift its funds 
from armaments to economic aid. 

This approach was not Pineau’s 
invention. It expressed a policy, we 
learned later, which the anti-EDC 
group at the Quai d’Orsay had 
drafted long ago. Pineau was the 
first Foreign Minister to swallow 
this dossier whole. From the Atlantic 
viewpoint or the European viewpoint, 
Mendés-France had never made such 
an extreme statement. Why Mollet 
ever refused him the Foreign Minis- 
try is now a mystery. 

Pineau’s speech did draw protests. 
Some doubted that France was strong 
enough to play the role of mediator 
between the two colossi. Others ques- 
tioned the proposed shift of funds 
to economic aid, in view of the fact 
that France lacked the means to sup- 
port the aid it must give Algeria. 
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Apparently, the funds Pineau wanted 
to direct to Asia were American 
funds, though he neglected to make 
sure they would be put at his dis- 
posal. 

Undaunted, Pineau proposed later 
that the West plan its Asian aid in 
cooperation with the Russians. This 
would end the cold war and produce 
a political paradise by a simple 
stroke of accountancy. A few ill-bred 
people suggested that Pineau’s pro- 
posed cooperation might end with 
Russia providing crumbs, America 
providing the hard goods, and the 
Kremlin reaping the benefits. Others 
wondered how disarmament talks 
would go if we were indirectly financ- 
ing the Soviet aid program and thus 
liberating Russian industry for more 
armaments. 

As for welding the German ques- 
tion to disarmament, Pineau’s state- 
ment means the complete victory of 
Jules Moch. To this French Socialist 
specialist disarmament has become 
an obsession, representing a con- 
tinuation of his fight against West 
German rearmament.. That the Ger- 
man problem would become easier 
if there were genuine disarmament 
is, of course, obvious. Such disarma- 
ment can only come about if the 
mutual distrust between the West 
and Russia has been lessened. But 
that presupposes that several. politi- 
cal problems have at least found the 
beginnings of their solution. Mean- 
while, tying the German problem to 
disarmament in the manner of Moch 
and Pineau merely strengthens the 
forces working against German re- 
armament and the reinforcement of 
NATO; whereas discussions with the 
Russians, quite clearly, can only suc- 
ceed if we start from a position of 
strength. This was the position the 
European Socialists took at their 
annual conference, where Moch made 
a poor impression. But apparently he 
made more headway in Washington. 

For Pineau’s oration, whose arro- 
gance was in the best traditions of 
the French Left, was followed by the 
astonishing speech of U. S. Ambassa- 
dor Douglas Dillon. Never before had 
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a representative of a great power 
gone so far to kneel before a small 
one. Dillon did not refute the ac- 
cusations of Pineau; instead, he 
merely implored the French to un- 
derstand, to love, to support Ameri- 
ca. For his part, he promised the 
French all-out support in Algeria. 

After this, nobody should have 
been surprised by the interview of 
Guy Mollet. Mollet made some sound 
statements: France needs NATO; 
disarmament can be discussed only 
from a position of strength; France 
cannot be considered a link between 
the West and Russia, because it is 
part of the West. This was far better 
than the “novelties” of Pineau. But 
then followed Mbollet’s incredible 
statements on America’s failure to 
win over the peoples it has aided. 
Though ingratitude among nations 
is nothing new, it was the first time 
in history that a donor has been 
blamed for the ingratitude of those 
he has helped. It would all be some- 
what ridiculous if not for two distinct 
factors. 

First, within France: If you have 
a rather right-wing policy in Algeria, 
it pays to make some “leftish” ges- 
tures in foreign policy. The Pineau 
and Mollet statements were hailed 
by a large part of the French press 





ALGERIA MINISTER LACOSTE (HANDS IN POCKETS) REVIEWS TROOPS 


as fine examples of French inde- 
pendence. 

The Communist Humanité was 
pleased, too, though the party is in 
a difficult position. The Government’s 
Algerian policy could give it an 
excellent plank for a murderous at- 
tack on the Socialists. But the Krem- 
lin has ordered continuation of the 
“popular front” line, and so the Com- 
munists grudgingly support the Gov- 
ernment. For one thing, they cannot 
risk the fall of a government whose 
leaders have been invited to Moscow. 
Furthermore, this government’s di- 
plomacy, at least at this point, is 
more favorable to Soviet foreign 
policy than that of preceding gov- 
ernments — and that must be the 
decisive factor for Communists. 

On the other hand, the Communist 
attitude has at least one pleasant re- 
sult for the Government; it slams 
the door to a wholesale bolt of left- 
wing Socialist deputies. They cannot 
very well vote against policies made 
by Socialists and supported by the 
Communists. This, say some of the 
Socialists, is what explains Pineau’s 
diplomatic turn. He wants Commu- 
nist support to keep dissatisfied So- 
cialist deputies in check; thus far. 
words alone have sufficed to gain 
that support. 





Perhaps this is true, but that is 
hardly the central problem. The cen- 
tral problem is not France, but the 
absence of an American policy. No 
coalition is stronger than its lead- 
ing power, and the West cannot be 
strong so long as the U. S. plays 
the role of a masochist. America’s 
lack of will-power and leadership 
fosters all the bad instincts of its 
allies, invites endless bickering, and 
gives the Russians the dangerous 
illusion that the West is divided. The 
West may be much less divided in 
reality than it seems; but the danger 
is that the Soviets will think us weak 
and divided and, in the long cold 
war of diplomatic and political ma- 
neuver now in prospect, will act ac- 
cordingly. 

In that contest, the bloc that is 
torged most firmly will win. It is 
sheer laziness to think that an endur- 
ing democratic alliance can be ce- 
mented by friendly gestures and 
sweet phrases. Leadership does not 
exclude politeness, but it demands 
firmness. America today seems to be 
suffering from a fear of responsibili- 
ty, a lack of will-power, a lazy desire 
to enjoy life without bothering too 
much. If an ally is healthy, serious, 
loyal, responsible, America neglects 
it or cuts it. If a nation is weak. 
rotten, irresponsible and calls the 
U. S. dirty names, it gets what it 
wants, One need only compare the 
U. S. attitude toward the Arab states 
with its attitude toward Israel. 

Not long ago, I was discussing 
with a Dutch Socialist Holland’s 
new “Delta Plan” for draining the 
southern marshes—a huge project 
which will be very expensive. Bit- 
terly he remarked, “If we quit NATO 
and bought arms in Czechoslovakia, 
the U.S. would finance the plan.” 

The small powers call the tune 
now by assaulting the U.S. As long 
as the U.S. responds in the present 
manner, there can be no_ strong 
Western alliance or healthy Western 
policy. France, like the others, has 
many meritorious qualities. But only 
firm leadership from America can 
bring them to the surface. 


Moderate leaders will trade bases for economic assistance 


Tunisia Seeks Aid 


By Lorna Hahn 


QUIRMING behind the fig-leaf of 
So. really their business, not 
ours,” the State Department man- 
aged for ten years to avoid answer- 
ing the question, “Should we help the 
French or help the Tunisian nation- 
alists?” Thanks to the former’s sud- 
den comprehension of the hand- 
writing on two of the three North 
African walls, the question in this 
form is now happily passé. The 
problem of hatching a policy toward 
Tunisia, however, remains. 

For as soon as Tunisia was con- 
ceded independence on March 20 
her leaders looked once again to 
Washington. Only this time it was 
not for a diplomatic but for an 
economic boost—up to $300 million 
a year, to be exact, which would be 
used to give the run-down erstwhile 
protectorate a thorough overhauling. 

The request is a hefty one—and it 
comes at a time when rapport with 
the Middle East is degenerating daily. 
and when offers of aid appear to be 
at best a waste of time, at worst a 
back-handed invitation to Soviet 
penetration. Before considering an- 
other plunge, therefore, we ought to 
look carefully at just who would be 
getting this money and what’s in it 
for us. 

Unlike most of her neighbors, who 
received independence at one stroke. 
Tunisia reached this goal in several 
stages at the end of over forty years 
of nationalist activity. This long in- 
cubation has had several effects: 

1. A strikingly high percentage of 
the 3.5 million people has had the 
opportunity to gain first-hand polit- 
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ical experience. More than one-sixth 
of them are active meimbers of the 
dominant Neo-Destour movement, 
which taught them to elect party 
officers, debate and vote on issues, 
etc. Almost everybody else has 
joined in Neo-Destour’s educational 
or social programs. 

2. Leaders have been developed 
who not only received their formal 
education in the West, but also, in 
their long years of seeking diplo- 
matic support, have come to under- 
stand and sincerely sympathize with 
America’s position in the cold war. 
This group includes, of course, the 
Neo-Destour’s founder and _ chief, 
Habib Bourguiba, whcse fondness 
for Western ways is as familiar as 
his struggle against colonialism, and 
Secretary-General Bahi Ladgham (a 
New LEADER contributor in 1953), 
who was mainly responsible for the 
success of the recent negotiations 
in Paris. 

Their faith in Tunisia’s capacity 
for democracy was justified just 
five days after independence. when 
the first nationwide elections were 
held to choose candidates to the 
Assembly. ( Prepara- 
tions for this had been under way 


Constitutent 


since the granting of internal au- 
tonomy last September.) Eighty-five 
per cent of the eligible voters, troop- 
ing to a motley assortment of poll- 
ing places, gave a 95-per-cent ma- 
jority to candidates of the Neo- 
Destour-led National Front. Pledged 
to create a parliamentary government 
based on lay principles, with equal 
rights for peoples of all racial and 
religious backgrounds, they soon 
chose Bourguiba as Premier and 
President of the Constituent As- 
sembly. 
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For the moment, then, Tunisia is 
in reliable hands. But there is no 
guarantee that it will necessarily 
stay there, for it is in the throes of 
an economic crisis which it cannot 
possibly lick single-handedly. Nearly 
40 per cent of the people are un- 
employed—at least half of them 
chronically; most of those who are 
fortunate enough to find work in the 
chiefly agricultural economy earn 
something like 85 cents a day. “In- 
dustry” is almost nil; mineral re- 
sources such as phosphates are con- 
trolled by French, not Tunisian, 
citizens; and, to top it off, the worst 
drought in years caused the cereal 
harvest to fall 37 per cent below 
average. 

The situation is not beyond repair. 
however: The Neo-Destour has 
worked out a plan for making Tuni- 
sia viable within five to ten years. 
provided somebody stakes her to an 
initial loan. First on operation boot- 
strap is the reclamation of some 
million acres of arid and semi-arid 
land. This would mean an all-out 
program of well-digging, dam-build- 
ing and pipe-laying so that farming 
will no longer have to be at the 
mercy of sparse and irregular rain- 
fall. (Tunisia’s largest “river” con- 
tains water only in September.) 
Large amounts of land now held by 
religious foundations would be na- 
tionalized; modern farming methods 
would be introduced. And primary 
or transformation industries would 
be developed so that agricultural and 
mineral products could be processed 
at home and then exported. 

To get this in motion, the Tuni- 
sians frankly admit that they need 
our assistance. But they are not 
looking for handouts. What they 
do want is a business deal concluded 
on a man-to-man basis. And they 
have plenty to offer in return. 

Knowing full well that the State 
Department requires much more than 
just expressions of ideological affin- 
ity, they are prepared to cooperate 
fully with us in NATO—which means 
leasing us bases. 

The strategic importance of the 
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Middle East as a whole is obvious. 
However, our efforts to work up a 
real defense system there have met 
with little real success. We have the 
Baghdad Pact, of course, but its 
seams are none too sturdy. Even if 
we can keep the northern tier in line, 
moreover, how effective can it be 
if the more vital southern tier is 
exposed? As there is little chance 
of the Cairo camp committing itself 
so long as neutralism remains more 
profitable and so long as it is em- 
broiled with Israel, this leaves us 


only one region which can be de- 


pended on: North Africa, which at 
present means Tunisia. 

There is another thing the Tuni- 
sians want to do for us. Because 
of their own experience proving that 
Western and Moslem cultures can 
be happily combined, they hope to 
work as a link between the two 
worlds and establish better under- 
standing all around. They know this 
is a very long-range proposition, but 
they feel—and with apparent justi- 
fication—that if they can’t do this, 
no one can. 

By aiding Tunisia, therefore, we 
have a chance to acquire that rarity 
in American diplomatic assets, a true 


friend in the Middle East, to bolster 
our sagging defenses in this critical 
area and possibly improve relations 
as a whole with the Arab countries. 

The Tunisians are not playing the 
usual help-us-or-we’ll-surely-go-Com- 
munist blackmail routine: The chance 
of internal Communism taking over 
is virtually non-existent, and they 
know it. But the next worst thing 
could happen. There is a small ex- 
tremist faction which follows Salah 
Ben Youssef, the former Secretary- 
General of the Neo-Desiour who was 
expelled from the party and eventu- 
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ally exiled because of treasonable 
activities. A fanatical, somewhat 
megalomaniacal opponent of all ties 
with France and “colonial sympa- 
thizers,” he commutes between Cairo 
and Tripoli inciting xenophobic na- 
tionalism and neutralism. Few Tuni- 
sians like him or his ideas. But 
should the Bourguiba Government be 
unable to produce in fairly short 
order, thousands of hungry, less- 
sophisticated Tunisians would turn 
to Youssefism as the only alternative. 

In brief, it is high time that we 
stopped ignoring “tiny Tunisia.” 
An opportunity like this won’t knock 
again. 
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Our Coming Shortage of Iron Ore 


By William K. Wyant Jr. 


St. Louis 
T ONE TIME, the Lake Superior 
A region of the United States 
boasted iron-ore deposits unmatched 
by any thus far discovered on the 
earth’s crust. In the last century, they 
have supported a tremendous burst 
of industrial expansion, but now they 
are showing signs of exhaustion. 
Four-fifths of ‘the domestic iron 
ore that goes into American blast 
furnaces comes from around Lake 
Superior, whence it is shipped via 
the Great Lakes system and by rail 
to the steel-making centers farther 
east. Lake Superior ore is the back- 
bone of the titanic industrial com- 
plex that has had such a profound 
influence on modern civilization. It 
has helped encase half the world in 
metal. It may be said to give com- 
mon paternity to the automobile and 
the washing machine at home, to the 
tractor in Pakistan, the turbine in 
Israel, and the shell fragments kicked 
up by Normandy plowshares. 
Depletion of the Lake Superior de- 
posits began when the first wagon- 
load of ore was taken out before the 
turn of the century. In the early 
1900s, some predicted that the de- 
posits would be sufficient for 1,000 
years. Experts disagree on how much 
workable ore remains today. Yet, evi- 
dence of serious depletion is abun- 
dant, and it has implications for na- 
tional security that cannot be ig- 
nored. Moreover, the prospective ex- 
haustion of the richer reserves may 
foreshadow one of those long-range 
economic changes which, like the de- 
cline of the South’s cotton economy 
and the exodus of textile mills from 
New England, come about so gradu- 
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ally that often they are half over be- 
fore all those concerned realize they 
have begun. 

An impressive indication is the 
concern increasingly voiced by Gov- 
ernment experts. They are worried 
not so much about seeing the blast- 
furnaces banked soon for lack of raw 
materials as about possibly having to 
depend on long ore supply-lines that 
could be cut in an emergency. Other 
indications are even more convinc- 
ing because they involve the invest- 
ment of huge sums by private indus- 
try. These include the race to de- 
velop new sources of supply outside 
the U.S., and efforts to find ways of 
using the less rich, harder-to-process 
iron ores, such as taconite, which 
are still present in quantity in the 
Lake Superior region. This research 
and exploration by the major com- 
panies goes back 30 or 40 years. 
Thomas A. Edison had a hand in an 
early effort to work taconite. In the 
last few years, however, the pace has 
speeded up. 

In a bulletin published late in 
1955, the Bureau of Mines of the 
U.S. Department of the Interior pub- 
lished an extraordinarily frank 
analysis of what the future may hold. 
Written by R. W. Holliday, a com- 
modity-industry analyst, it is not an 
alarmist document, but it is consider- 
ably more emphatic than bulletins of 
previous years. There are many 
maps, graphs and tables of statistical 
data. In the prose, one finds a mood 
of quiet, factual inevitability, like a 
physician’s notes clipped to an X- 
ray photograph. 

The bulletin estimates that, as of 
January 1950, the nation’s total 


measured reserves of high-grade iron 
ore amounted to 1.17 billion tons. Of 
the total, more than 90 per cent was 
in the Lake Superior area. The lat- 
ter includes the fabulous Mesabi 
range of Minnesota, where the miner 
has had only to scoop off a light 
overburden of soil and load with a 
power-shovel. Such open-pit mines. 
in contrast to the more expensive 
underground type of operation, have 
produced about four-fifths of the 
total ore consumed. 

In addition to the Mesabi, the 
Lake Superior region takes in the 
Cuyana range of Minnesota, where 
open-pit mining also predominates. 
the Vermilion of Minnesota, and the 
Marquette, Gogebic and Menominee 
ranges of Michigan and Wisconsin. 
In the latter four, underground min- 
ing accounts for most of the produc- 
tion. The Steep Rock and Michipico- 
ten districts of Canada also are con- 
sidered part of the Lake Superior 
field. In some instances, both types 
of mining are used in the same area, 
but of course there is a great eco- 
nomic advantage when the ore is 
easy to reach and needs practically 
no treatment before being shipped 
to the mills. 

In 1953, domestic iron-ore pro- 
duction rose to 118 million gross 
tons, and 80 per cent of it came from 
the Lake Superior treasure-trove. 
The Bureau of Mines bulletin as- 
sumes that the nation’s measured re- 
serves of high-grade ore—as esti- 
mated in 1950—will last only 
through 1961, at a consumption rate 
of 100 million gross tons a year. 
This requires some qualification, 
however, for as “measured reserves” 
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are depleted the mining companies 
explore and develop new reserves. 

The Government’s 1950 estimates, 
published last year, show that, in 
addition to its measured reserves of 
a billion-odd tons of first-rate ore, 
the United States also had “indi- 
cated” and “inferred” ore deposits 
totaling another 5 billion gross tons. 
If all this proved accurate and were 
mined, it would last 50 years at the 
predicted consumption rate. In ad- 
dition, there are in the Lake Su- 
perior region vast quantities of low- 
grade taconite ore. These things 
make the picture brighter but do 
not alter the fact that a change is 
steadily taking place which will have 
unpleasant consequences. 

“The high standard of living that 
the United States enjoys,” the Bu- 
reau of Mines bulletin notes, “and 
the present position of this nation 
in world affairs have been, in large 
measure, based upon easily acces- 
sible iron ore and coking coal, raw 
materials needed for iron and steel 
production.” The phrase “easily ac- 
cessible” is significant. Nature has 
favored the United States in this re- 
gard. With only 6 per cent of the 
world’s population, the nation pro- 
duces and enjoys the fruits of more 
than a third of the world’s steel out- 
put. What faces the steel industry 
and the American people generally 
today is that the ore cornucopia of 
Lake Superior, having spilled out so 
much wealth, gives warning that the 
remaining fat years are few. 

The great steel companies are well 
aware of this, of course, even though 
the housewife and the automobile 
driver may not be. These producing 
companies largely own or control 
their own iron, coal and limestone 
deposits. Thus, in the last five years 
or so, because of cost and availabil- 
ity considerations, U.S. steel mills 
have been using more and more for- 
eign iron ore. Chief among the 
newly-developed sources are Labra- 
dor to the north and Venezuela to 
the south. In 1954, iron-ore produc- 
tion in this country dropped to 77.9 
million tons, while the amount im- 
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ported soared to 15.8 million tons 
from a 1953 figure of 11.1 million. 
In 1952, the gross weight of import- 
ed ores had been only 9.8 million 
tons. Although the imported ore now 
represents only 17 per cent of con- 
sumption, the official estimate is that 
by 1975 the nation will be getting a 
full 37 per cent of its supply else- 
where. Of that, Canada is expected to 
furnish 21 per cent and Venezuela 11 
per cent, the remainder coming from 
Liberia and other places. 

Both the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, which controls the largest 
tonnage of listed reserves of direct- 
shipping ore on the Mesabi, Cuyana 
and Vermilion ranges in Minnesota, 
and the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
also with extensive holdings in Min- 
nesota, have turned their attention 
to Venezuela. That country is said 
to have high-grade ore reserves 
amounting to 1.1 billion gross tons, 
averaging more than 50 per cent in 
iron content. In January 1954, a 
Swedish vessel arrived at U.S. Steel’s 
new Fairless Works, on the Delaware 
River in Pennsylvania, with the first 
shipload of ore from the company’s 
Cerro Bolivar mine. 

The ship’s arrival was heralded as 
the first pay-off on an investment 
approaching half a billion dollars. 
In five years, U.S. Steel had spent 
millions on the Fairless Works itself 
and many millions more in Vene- 
zuela, hewing out roads to the mine, 
constructing railways and building 
a town. The ore deposit there on the 
Orinoco River is literally a mountain 
of iron—or, more precisely, a moun- 
tain capped by a 230-foot-thick layer 
of ore—six miles long, 1,800 feet 
high and a mile wide at the base. It 
contains an estimated half billion 
tons of ore, with an iron content of 
63 per cent, which is very high- 
grade. 

Close by, at El Pao, Bethlehem Steel 
has developed another Venezuelan 
ore deposit. Imports of Venezuelan 
iron ore by the United States reached 
about 2 million tons in 1953 and 
jumped to well over 5 million in 
1954. By the late 1960s, the figure 


may be more than 15 million. U. S. 
Steel alone has installed facilities 
for an annual production in 
Venezuela of 10 million tons. 

Since Venezuelan ore must come 
to the United States by exposed sea 
routes, it could not be counted on 
in the event of war. Not all of it, how- 
ever, is going to the Eastern sea- 
board. The Tennessee Coal & Iron 
Division of U. S. Steel has invested 
something like $8 million on ore-un- 
loading facilities at Mobile, on the 
Gulf of Mexico. The Mobile terminal 
began normal operations in August 
1954. It will handle up to 3 million 
tons annually from Venezuela, the 
ore being used to “sweeten” low- 
grade ores for iron- and steel-making 
around Birmingham. 

Mobile is closer to South America 
than are the Atlantic seaboard ports, 
and the route is more protected. Mo- 
bile’s excellent system of state docks 
is also particularly well adapted to 
handling bulk cargoes. Inland, the 
region around Birmingham has close 
at hand the ingredients for steel— 
ore, limestone and coal. Iron and 
steel production there is expanding, 
but any spectacular growth would 
require a decision by the major com- 
panies, U. S. Steel and others, that 
own the Southern plants. 

At present, the big companies are 
still heavily concentrated in the 
Eastern and North Central United 
States, where 90 per cent of Ameri- 
can-made steel is produced. The 
Pittsburgh-Youngstown region ac- 
counts for 32 per cent of the total 
and the Chicago region another 20 
per cent. There are only about 34 
producing companies. They are 
financially committed to the main- 
tenance of their existing plants, and 
their investment in the Great Lakes 
ore fields is huge. Both the changing 
ore situation and the advent of nu- 
clear power, however, could tend to 
dislodge the steel industry from its 
traditional geographic pattern. Only 
recently, U.S. Steel announced plans 
for expanding its output of ingots by 
2.5 million tons a year. The emphasis 
in the new program was on Chicago 
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and points west, notably Geneva, 


Utah. 


More important than the South 
American development is the one 
taking place in the Quebec-Labrador 
region of Canada. Before George M. 
Humphrey was appointed Secretary 
of the Treasury. he was president 
of the Iron Ore Company of Canada. 
This concern was incorporated in 
Delaware in 1949 to finance a $250- 
million project for exploitation of 
the immense Quebec-Labrador ore 
deposits. 

Humphrey, as high constable of 
the far-flung M. A. Hanna Corpora- 
tion (Cleveland) enterprises, took the 
lead in organizing the Labrador ven- 
ture. Together with five American 
steel companies long dependent on 
Lake Superior ore, the Hanna in- 
terests joined with three Canadian 
companies. The Americans acquired 
79 per cent of the stock. The lure 
was 418 million tons of direct-ship- 
ping open-pit ore, already measured 
by exploration, and total reserves 
of lower-grade ore estimated to be 
in the neighborhood of a billion tons. 

The Humphrey group’s plan for 
getting this material out of the 
Northern wilds was the blueprint of 
a mammoth undertaking, worthy of 
the prize. It involved construction 
of 360 miles of railroad from the 
mines to Seven Islands on the St. 
Lawrence River. It included con- 
struction of power plants and the 
building of new towns. By July 1954, 
the railroad had been completed and 
the first shipment of ore from Seven 
Islands took place. The Iron Ore 
Company of Canada’s objective was 
to produce and ship 10 million tons 
of ore a year. The tentative figure 
for 1955 was 6 million tons. and 
there is confidence that the ultimate 
goal will be achieved in 1956. 

Humphrey’s spirited advocacy of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, in the 
period before he entered the Cabinet. 
irked railroads and other opponents 
of the  inland-waterway project. 
Some objectors contended that im- 
provement of the St. Lawrence route 
at Government expense would con- 
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stitute a subsidy, or at least grant 
an unfair advantage, to interested 
steel companies fringing Lake Erie. 
Others argued that Labrador ore 
logically would go by sea to Atlantic 
ports, rather than up the river into 
the Great Lakes system. The mines 
of Lake Superior, it was said, would 
be sufficient to meet the needs of 
Great Lakes mills for many decades 
to come. When the readily-mined 
ore was gone, there would be un- 
limited quantities of taconite to fall 
back on, costing a little more, per- 
haps, but available. Bringing in 
Labrador ore was a coals-to-New- 
castle proposition. 

The group headed by Humphrey 
went ahead with their plans. Testify- 
ing before the House Committee on 
Public Works in 1951, Humphrey 
said the Quebec-Labrador organiza- 
tion proposed to ship 2 to 4 million 
tons of iron ore a year by ocean to 
the Eastern seaboard. But the re- 
maining 6 to 8 million tons, he told 
Congressmen, would be shipped from 
Seven Islands by lake freighter to 
Montreal. From there, they would 
proceed either by rail or to Lake 
Erie ports via the St. Lawrence. 
Humphrey’s prospectus, it should be 
pointed out, was based on the use 
of carriers small enough to negotiate 
then-existing St. Lawrence canals. It 
did not take into consideration the 
proposed widening and deepening of 
the Seaway by the U.S. and Canada, 
which Congress authorized in 1954. 

The Seaway controversy served to 
bring out clearly the wide variance 
of opinion among steel men and 
other expert witnesses, not only as 
to the extent of depletion of domestic 
ores but as to the degree to which 
Americans need get excited about 
it. This is not surprising, for, as 
the Bureau of Mines bulletin puts 
it, “no one can state factually the 
tonnage of remaining ore.” 

Consequently, private industry is 
now waging an all-out campaign to 
lick the taconite problem. It ranks 
high among factors that promise to 
keep the nation’s steel backbone—the 
chain of ore boats from Duluth to 


Chicago and Lake Erie ports—arch- 
ing across the Great Lakes for some 
time. Taconite is an iron-bearing 
rock that contains a high percentage 
of silica. There are hundreds of mil- 
lions of tons of the stuff in the 
Mesabi range, but it is a hard, ab- 
rasive material, difficult to mine and 
to process. Taconite has 25 to 30 
per cent iron content, whereas the 
average grade of usable ore mined 
in the United States in the last 25 
years has been more than 50 per cent 
iron. Before taconite can feed the 
blast furnaces, it must be ground 
up. freed of its silica, concentrated 
and re-agglomerated. 

The Erie Mining Company is 
spending $300 million on a project 
to produce more than 10 million tons 
of taconite pellets a year. Other 
principal developers of taconite pro- 
cesses are U.S. Steel and the Reserve 
Mining Company. It is the opinion of 
several major concerns that taconite 
can be made to compete, in terms of 
cost, with richer imported ores. Some 
three to four tons of the material 
must be mined and processed to pro- 
duce a ton of concentrate. Obviously. 
this costs money. Nevertheless, the 
nation’s annual production of ta- 
conite concentrate is expected to 
reach 21 million tons by 1958. 

In addition, there is the prospec- 
tive development of marginal and 
submarginal domestic iron ores other 
than taconite. Taking all this into 
account, the Bureau of Mines esti- 
mates that in the next 20 years the 
total available ore supply to United 
States mills, foreign and domestic. 
will increase from 152 million to 
183 million tons a year. At the same 
time, American steel-making capacity 
is expected to increase from the pres- 
ent 126 million gross tons to 160 mil- 
lion. 

If this is so, one may wonder 
why there should be any concern. 
However, the Government’s bulletin 
on iron ore raises considerations that 
do not encourage complacency. One 
relates to the future of steel produc- 
tion generally; the other has to do 
with national defense. There will be 
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enough ore from all sources to keep 
American mills going at projected 
capacity until 1975. After that date, 
prospects are not so certain. 

There are several interesting facets 
to the defense consideration. It is 
apparent that increasing dependence 
on foreign sources creates hazards 
that did not exist when World Wars 
I and II were fought. Then the um- 
bilical cord of the national arsenal, 
the steel mills, was securely inside 
our national boundaries. That will no 
longer be true. Furthermore, the na- 
tion will have lost in another five 
years what the bulletin calls “one 
of its most important strategic as- 
sets.” This refers to the approaching 
exhaustion of the rich, easily ac- 
cessible ores that made it possible 
to expand and contract ore produc- 
tion in quick response to emergency 
demand. 

When there are large tonnages of 
ready-to-use iron ore on hand, as 
has so long been the case in the 
United States, stresses imposed by 
war are no great challenge. If a 
highly complex ore-treatment pro- 
cess is involved, however, the rapid 
expansion of production will be 
much more difficult. Conceivably, 
too, the emergency might arise at a 
time when the output of domestic 
mines had fallen dangerously low 
because imported ore was cheaper. 
In the case of taconite, adding 20 
million tons of annual capacity might 
take two or three years. By that time, 
presumably, the emergency would be 
over. 

The Bureau of Mines bulletin, 
which was written as a chapter in 
the agency’s publication Mineral 
Facts and Problems, closes with 
several thought-provoking questions: 
Will the iron-ore supply be adequate 
after 1975? What does increasing 
dependence on foreign supply mean 
to national security? What is the safe 
minimum level of domestic ore pro- 
duction, and how will that level he 
maintained ? 

The answers may well have a 
profound effect on the future of 
modern civilization. 
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A SOUTHERN STUDENT 
SPEAKS HIS MIND 


By R. L. Morton 


(The following was originally printed in the Gamecock, student newspaper at the 
University of South Carolina. It resulted in the author’s dismissal from his position 
as page in the State Legislature, a position he had held for several years.) 


Man’s first passion was a grunt. With evolution, he has molded and shaped 
his emotions with color and song and speech. Sing we must, else go mad. 
Speak we must, else the throat choke and burst with silent truths. Speak we 
must, before it is too late. Listen. 

I am ashamed to be called a “Southerner.” By biological accident, I, like 
most of you, am a native South Carolinian. With you, I am a student at the 
University of South Carolina, a rather large school, admirably progressive in 
everything except the desire to forget the past. Throttled by this slavish and 
solitary stigma, we are not attempting to free ourselves, Unconsciously, we 
have been smothered and strangled with tradition, the so-called “Southern” 
tradition, a backward-looking and odious attitude appropriately attributed only 
to the United Daughters of the Confederacy. 

For several years, I have been a page in the State Legislature. They, too, 
form a rather large school. And this is a monumental session in 1956. Arrested 
by the decision of “nine old men” on the United States Supreme Court, they 
are intent on circumventing movements which would abolish segregation of 
the races in our state. Southern Governers and legislators have been the 
embarrassing sound tracks for the South. Tempered by custom, they speak 
with weighty, obstreperous and irrational voices. Never have they spoken for 
me and some of you. Never could they speak for those who feel as we do. 

Being a Southerner, my decrying segregation is worse than damning a 
venerable old god. But most gods are merciful and understanding; many 
Southerners are not. Most gods are forgiving and broadminded; most state 
legislators are not. 

Twelve miles below Columbia, on a bluff overlooking the Congaree Swamp, 
I was born. Clearly I remember racing through haystacks, over the holy 
pastures green and blithe with the confusion of youth. The fields sang to us, 
and our bodies ripened in the sun. My only playmate was Freddy, a Negro, 
and nothing I cared about the color of his skin. He was as young and free 
as I, and every moment was merry. Then, one day, my visiting Auntie, an 
enormous woman who smeared lipstick on her forehead when she smiled, saw 
us drinking from the spring. With all the affected dignity of a Southern lady, 
she informed me that Freddy was a “nigger” and should never be caught 
drinking from that spring again. Freddy cowered away dumbfoundedly. I 
was abashed. 

Auntie died two years later, and both Freddy and I watched the funeral 
less than a hundred yards from the spring. There I discovered suddenly not 
sorrow, but hatred. I wanted to kick dirt in her embalmed face, a face 
representative of all the ignorance and superstitions of generations past. But 
Freddy cried, and all the tears of his young, dark world cried pity, not hatred. 
Now Freddy is a part of the Korean hillside, and he died for the grace of 
people like Auntie. But Auntie’s temperament did not die with her. Her 
stupidity is reflected and echoed in every Citizens’ Council in the South today. 

This America is: Sing to me of the sunlight of the human spirit pouring 
through open windows. 

This the South is: Slur to me your syllables of interposition. 

This America is: Show, don’t dream to me of human dignity. 

This the South is: Move to the rear of the bus. 








VEN BEFORE its start, it was ap- 
Sete that the 20th Congress of 
the Soviet Communist party would 
be an event of major historical sig- 
nificance. By the time it was over, 
it had opened a new chapter in the 
history of the ruling party and of the 
country as a whole. 

The preparations for the Congress 
had created the impression that its 
chief result would be to confirm the 
foreign and domestic policies of the 
Khrushchev-Bulganin bloc, and to 
consolidate this bloc’s supremacy at 
the top levels of the regime. 

Since the beginning of 1955, 
Khrushchev had freed himself from 
the surveillance of Shatalin, Malen- 
kov’s man in the Central Committee 
Secretariat, and had thus been able 
to carry out an impressive, though 
apparently bloodless, purge of the 
Party apparatus. According to figures 
cited by G. P. Moroz in publications 
of the Munich Institute for Study of 
the USSR, in the last months before 
the Congress 9,500 new secretaries 
were named for Party cells in the 
Ukraine, comprising some 20 per 
cent of the total; in the Uzbek Re- 
public, new secretaries were chosen 
for 36 per cent of the cells, etc. The 
higher the organization, the more 
new appointments; in a number of 
provinces, almost every regional- 
committee secretary was dismissed. 

Khrushchev appeared to have re- 
vamped the Party so thoroughly that 
the victory of the ruling bloc at the 
Congress seemed a foregone conclu- 
sion. According to the data of the 
Congress’s mandate commission, of 
the total of 1,355 delegates some 
500 (z.e., 37 per cent) had been ad- 
vanced to higher positions during 
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the “Khrushchev period” and thus 
could be regarded as Khrushchev 
adherents, 

Events refuted previous assump- 
tions. The Congress delegates dis- 
played greater independence than 
anyone had expected, clearly demon- 
strating that Stalinist precedent was 
not a sufficient basis for understand- 
ing the post-Stalin era. Furthermore, 
the Congress revealed that there are 
groups at the top levels of the re- 
gime which can still successfully op- 
pose the official leaders of the Party 
apparatus, 

Although our information is stil] 
fragmentary, we can now conclude 
that, far from consolidating the vic- 
tory of the Khrushchev-Bulganin 
bloc, the Congress uncovered a major 
rift in that bloc. In fact, we may 
well ask: Does the Khrushchev-Bul- 
ganin bloc still exist — or are we 
now faced with a completely new 
alignment of forces in the Kremlin? 

The crisis within the Khrushchev- 
Bulganin bloc was laid bare by the 
question of Stalin’s dethronement, 
but this question was a symptom, 
as much as a cause, of the schism. 

As I recounted in THE New 
LEADER of March 12, Beria launched 
Stalin’s dethronement immediately 
after the dictator’s death, and the 
issue has plagued the regime ever 
since. At various times, various 
tendencies have been apparent, but 
what is important for our present 
purposes is that in the last year be- 
fore the Congress, in which the 
Khrushchev-Bulganin bloc was_ in 
power, there was a sharp rise in in- 
dications of pro-Stalin sentiment. This 
became particularly apparent after 
the July 1955 plenum of the Central 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


IS BULGANIN FINISHED? 


Irreconcilable Stalinist is attacked by Zhukov, deserted by Khrushchev 


Committee, which issued the call to 
convene the 20th Congress. 

The fall and winter months were 
occupied by two complementary in- 
tra-Party campaigns: On the one 
hand, the cadre division of the Cen- 
tral Committee (headed then, as now, 
by A. B. Aristov) carried out a dras- 
tic purge of the local Party appa- 
ratus, replacing insufficiently reliable 
secretaries. On the other hand, the 
agitprop division (then led by Peter 
N. Pospelov) conducted a persistent 
campaign in the press (and, doubt- 
less, through Party study groups) to 
restore Stalin’s authority. This, of 
course, was also an effort to strength- 
en Stalinist “traditions.” In the press, 
on every conceivable occasion, the 
Communist party was invariably re- 
ferred to as “the Party of Marx- 
Engels-Lenin-Stalin.” Since the Cen- 
tral Committee Secretariat was head- 
ed by First Secretary Khrushchev, 
he was doubtless the guiding force 
in this “creeping Stalinism.” 

The Congress, however, manifested 
a different spirit. To understand the 
about-face, we must trace its first in- 
dications, 

At the end of January 1956, 
Stalin’s name disappeared from the 
columns of Pravda. The last time it 
appeared in a lead article was Jan- 
uary 16. After, that, it appeared 
once more — in a speech delivered 
by Alexei I. Kirichenko at a Ukrain- 
ian Communist congress on January 
19, reported in the Pravda of the 
23rd. 

This cut-off date holds for Pravda, 
but not for the Soviet press at large. 
In other publications, especially pro- 
vincial organs, glorification of Stalin 
went on right up to the opening of 
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BULGANIN: IS HE A MILLSTONE? 


the Congress on February 14. In 
other words, the provincial press had 
received no instructions on a change 
in line from Pospelov, whereas in 
Moscow the knowledgeable Pravda 
editor Dmitri P. Shepilov, a secre- 
tary of the Central Committee, had 
at his own risk halted the pro-Stalin 
material. 

The signs of a shift in the latter 
part of January must have been re- 
lated to events which occurred at 
about that time. Anti-Stalin influence 
in that period could stem from two 
sources: (1) the regime’s relations 
with the satellites, and (2) the rela- 
tions between the Soviet Army’s mili- 
tary leaders and its police-political 
apparatus. 

The situation of the Communist 
parties in the satellites remains ex- 
tremely tense at all times. There 
is scarcely a single satellite whose 
Communist regime could maintain 
itself without the support of Soviet 
occupation forces. The maintenance 
of these armies is very costly for 
Russia, and no end is in sight, The 
satellite regimes are not becoming 
any more secure. Attempts to rid 
Russia of this endless burden played 
a large role in the activity both of 
Beria and of Malenkov, with little 
result. On the other hand, the politi- 
cal-police apparatus of the occupation 
armies provided key support for Bul- 
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ganin and Khrushchev in their strug- 
gle for power, just as it had been 
their bulwark in the winter of 1952- 
53, when they backed Stalin’s ad- 
venturist plans. 

The question of satellite stability 
arose in another form, As a con- 
dition for cooperation, Marshal Tito 
of Yugoslavia demanded (at the Bel- 
grade meeting with Khrushchev, Bul- 
ganin and Mikoyan) that the Krem- 
lin publicly repudiate the charges 
made in the trials of “Titoist trai- 
tors” in Hungary, Poland, Rumania, 
etc. Tito would not settle for tacit 
rehabilitation of the trials’ victims. 
He demanded open rehabilitation, 
with a repudiation of the trials’ or- 
ganizers. This demand was repeated 
to Mikoyan when he revisited Yugo- 
slavia later last spring, and was again 
repeated in Moscow by the Yugo- 
slav Ambassador at the beginning of 
this year. 

Tito’s influence in Moscow is very 
great right now, and every effort 
is made to secure his favor; one 
need only compare Khrushchev’s 
“ideological” reflections in his Con- 
gress report with the article by 
Veljko Vlahovic, Tito’s chief mouth- 
piece, in the June-July number of 
the Belgrade Kommunist. Tito’s de- 
mands were discussed by the Presi- 
dium not long before the Congress. 
The result was not merely publica- 
tion of an official document reha- 
bilitating the prewar leaders of the 
Communist party of Poland,* but a 
request to the Communist parties of 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Al- 
bania and other countries for the 
immediate rehabilitation of the 
“Titoists’” condemned in _ various 
trials. 

Complete rehabilitation of these 
1948-52 victims is impossible with- 


*This document was first published in the Warsaw 
Trybuna Ludu on February 19, which shows that it 
was adopted on the eve of the 20th Congress. The 
signers of the document included Polish President 
Boleslaw Bierut, who in 1937-38, under the pseudo- 
nym Rutkowski, headed the NKVD’s investigative 
section for Polish affairs and was chiefly responsible 
for carrying out Stalin’s orders in regard to such 
purge victims as Warski, Walecki, Wera Kostrzewa 
and others. One might say that his recent death in 
Moscow was a belated but indubitable retribution of 
inexorable Fate, were it not for the fact that, as a 
rule, only those foreigners die in Moscow whose 
death is advantageous to the Soviet regime. 


out revealing the role played in them 
by “Comrade Stalin personally.” We 
do not yet know in what form this 
will be done, but Moscow’s instruc- 
tions to the various satellite parties 
doubtless contain the necessary ma- 
terial against Stalin. 

The satellite and Tito situations 
provided the first challenge to the 
pro-Stalinist position of the Khrush- 
chev-Bulganin bloc just before the 
20th Congress. The second challenge 
came from within the Soviet Army. 

There, Zhukov and Bulganin are 
symbols of a long-smoldering hos- 
tility between military commanders 
and the police-political apparatus, In 
1942, under pressure from the com- 
manders, Stalin abolished the sys- 
tem of political commissars, which 
had been so hated by the Army that 
commissars were often shot in bat- 
tle by their own men. The commis- 
sars were replaced by “political 
aides,” who performed the same 
work, though their authority was re- 
stricted during the war. 

After the war, the politicals’ au- 
thority was increased. With the help 
of Bulganin, Stalin in 1945-48 car- 
ried out a brutal purge, which Army 
circles named “the purge of the 
heroes.” The Army, said Stalin and 
Bulganin, had suffered “ideological 
disintegration” during the war. 
Much-decorated war heroes, who 
found it difficult to return to the 
prewar Communist order in the bar- 
racks, became the particular objects 
of political indoctrination. 

The “purge of the heroes” was 
very costly to the Army. Veterans of 
postwar concentration camps, now in 
the West, assert that it was alto- 
gether greater in extent than the 
Army purge of the 1930s, though it 
did not strike as spectacularly among 
the top generals. 

As a_ result, relations 
the Army commanders and the mem- 
bers of its political administration 
are as strained today as at the be- 
ginning of the war. The personal 
conflict between Bulganin and Zhu- 
kov (the former had the latter exiled 
to obscure provincial posts right 


between 
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after the war) is typical of a general 
situation. Zhukov’s tremendous popu- 
larity throughout the country and 
Army, plus the intercession of sev- 
eral members of the Politburo (in- 
cluding Malenkov and, perhaps. 
Beria), saved his life. But such 
things are not easily forgotten. 

While Stalin still lived, in the 
summer of 1952, Zhukov was finally 
recalled to Moscow, where (accord- 
ing to German sources) he occupied 
the trifling post of Defense Ministry 
representative to the cabinet of the 
Russian Soviet Republic. Upon Sta- 
lin’s death, however, he became one 
of Bulganin’s two Deputy Defense 
Ministers. When Bulganin became 
Premier, it was impossible to avoid 
making Zhukov Defense Minister— 
but he was not made a Deputy Pre- 
mier, and remained surrounded by 
Bulganin’s appointees in the police- 
political apparatus of the Ministry. 
For a year, then, his power was 
curbed by Bulganin and his men. 

Zhukov, whom postwar experi- 
ence had made more cautious but 
who retained his great organizing 
talents and forceful personality, 
could not long endure this situation. 
He took advantage of the prepara- 
tions for the Party Congress to strike 
a blow at the Bulganinist political 
administration of his Ministry. 

Pre-Congress Party conferences in 
the Army and Navy started in the 
first part of December. On Decem- 
ber 16, Red Star, Defense Ministry 
organ, published a cautious editorial. 
which referred sympathetically to the 
delegates who had already “sharply 
criticized the defects in Party-politi- 
cal work.” 

All subsequent reports on the con- 
ferences invariably emphasized such 
criticisms. (Only one report, the one 
on the conference of the Kiev Mili- 
tary District, noted a favorable ap- 
praisal of the political administra- 
tion; the rapporteur there was Mar- 
shal Chuikov, occupation commander 
in East Germany before Stalin’s 
death.) Criticism was directed at the 
lack of concreteness in _ political 
work, the failure to link it with con- 





crete defense tasks, and the lack of 
coordination with military com- 
manders. The series of conferences 
culminated in the conference of the 
Moscow Military District, at which 
Zhukov himself spoke with unmis- 
takable sympathy of the various 
critics of the political administration. 

These reports on the eve of the 
20th Congress struck a severe blow 
to the political administration. The 
elections to the new Party Central 


Committee saw a major concession 
to the military men: Not a single 
member of the political administra- 
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ZHUKOV: HEROES’ PURGE HURT 
tion was elected either a member or 
a candidate of the Central Com- 
mittee—an unprecedented event in 
the history of the Soviet Communist 
party. On the other hand, Zhukov 
was not only elected a member of 
the CC but became first candidate 
member of the Presidium. This 
represented a complete victory for 
the military leaders over the political 
apparatus of the Army—again, the 
first such victory in Party history. 
Zhukov’s_ struggle against the 
Bulganinist political administration 
was also a struggle against Bulganin 
as the preserver of “Stalinist tradi- 
tions” in the Army. On this issue, 
the attack on Stalin was most de- 
termined: As early as 1953, a rig- 
orous effort was made to exclude 





from the new Short Philosophical 
Dictionary any glorification of Stalin 
in the military realm. Zhukov and 
his colleagues well knew that Stalin 
was but a scavenger of glory after 
battles which others had won. “Mar- 
shal” Bulganin’s role amounted to 
carrying out the vilest orders of 
this scavenger, a fact which must 
underlie Zhukov’s attitude toward 
Bulganin. 

Although many other matters were 
doubtless involved when the Party 
Presidium took up the Stalin prob- 
lem on the eve of the Congress, 
the Tito-satellite situation and the 
Army situation were crucial in 
weighting the balance against the 
late despot—and against the initial 
resistance of the Khrushchev-Bul- 
ganin bloc. Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin suffered unmistakable defeat 
on this score. 

The most irreconcilable was, and 
is, Bulganin. Neither at the Congress 
nor afterward did he utter a single 
word in an anti-Stalinist spirit, or 
make a single gesture of sympathy 
for the dethronement campaign. 
Quite understandably: The question 
of Stalin’s connection with military 
affairs directly touches the most vital 
period in Bulganin’s political life. 

Khrushchev, however, took another 
position. For him, too, the question 
of dethroning Stalin was not particu- 
larly pleasant: Khrushchev played 
an important role during the Great 
Purges as Secretary of the Moscow 
Provincial Committee. Khrushchev, 
Beria and Zhdanov were the three 
provincial secretaries at this time 
who not only did not fall victim 
to the purge, but actually made their 
careers out of it. Khrushchev be- 
came the Ukrainian Party Secretary 
in March 1938 as a reward for two 
years of merciless devotion in cat- 
rying out Stalin’s purge orders in 
Moscow. 

Nevertheless, Khrushchev did not 
assume the irreconcilable position 
adopted by Bulganin. Though it 
took Mikoyan’s speech to reveal the 
Congress’s receptive attitude toward 
anti-Stalin revelations, Khrushchev 
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did go over to the anti-Stalinist 
camp; his address at the closed ses- 
sion was a powerful indictment of 
Stalin. 

In this manner, Khrushchev 
brought about a deep rift within 
the ruling Khrushchev-Bulganin bloc. 
The decisive manner in which the 
Stalin problem is now being tackled 
will further widen this fissure. 

Thus, we must ask: Does the 
Khrushchev-Bulganin bloc, as such, 
still exist? Is not this alliance now 
a liability to Khrushchev? Zhukov’s 
successful campaign against the po- 
litical administration shows how 
thoroughly detested Bulganin is in 
the Army. The “purge of the heroes” 
which he carried out less than a 
decade ago is still fresh in the 
memory of the Army commanders. 
Russians returning from concentra- 
tion camps under recent amnesties 
constantly remind those around them 
of the fate of those still in the camps. 
Since Bulganin has constantly sought 
to curb the amnesties, his unpopu- 
larity is bound to rise. More and 
more, he is becoming a millstone 
around the necks of the collective 
leadership. 

At the same time, there must now 
be a substantial group within the 
leadership which wishes to carry the 
unmasking of Stalin to its bitter 
end—as a guarantee against any re- 
turn to Stalinist methods of rule. 
Mikoyan’s statements in Pakistan 
show that the pre-Congress activity 
of Khrushchev and Bulganin aroused 
fears among some “collective lead- 
ers” of just such a return to Stalin- 
ism. Having learned from Soviet 
experience, they are inclined to re- 
gard an appeal to the entire Party 
and the people as the surest means of 
preventing such attempts in the fu- 
ture. Khrushchev’s attack on Stalin 
assured them that he will not now 
take such a path; all the greater, 
then, must be their distrust of the 
silent Bulganin. 

There is another side to all this: 
Publication of the bloody secrets of 
the Stalin era risks indignation not 
only within the Party but among the 
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masses. Never warmly inclined to- 
ward the regime, the Soviet people 
had been held down by the brutal 
terror of the police apparatus, but 
the sharpening intra-Party struggle 
is shaking that apparatus. The sharp 
criticisms of Stalin, begun within 
the Party itself (8 million people), 
are now spreading to the Young 
Communist League (18.5 million), 
and will surely penetrate the broad 
Soviet masses. The ferment has now 
been in progress for three years, and 
the disclosure of Stalin’s crimes must 


powerfully stimulate hostility toward 
the regime—especially among the 
youth. Significantly, a number of 
speakers at the 20th Congress devot- 
ed particular attention to the youth. 

The Pravda editorials of April 5 
and 6 already indicate a strong re- 
action throughout the country, which 
the Party leaders are trying to con- 
trol by repression. We shall see how 
successful they will be. A new 
page may well be opening in the 
mournful history of the peoples of 


the USSR. 


THE YAROSHENKO 
DEVIATION 


By A. L. Weeks 


Soviet affairs analyst, Radio Free Europe 


N THE COURSE of the Stalin de- 
I thronement campaign in_ the 
USSR, Pravda on April 5 lashed 
out against deviation in Party ranks 
which went beyond the official 
downgrading of Stalin. A day later, 
a major Pravda editorial rebuked, 
as one of the deviationists, an 
economist and theorist who in 1951- 
52 had provoked Stalin’s wrath, He 
is L. D. Yaroshenko of the Moscow 
Regional Statistical Bureau, a mem- 
ber of the Communist party to whose 
heretical views Stalin devoted two 
chapters of his Economic Problems 
of Socialism in the USSR. Yaro- 
shenko is evidently making his opin- 
ions known again—and still meeting 
strong opposition at the Party sum- 
mit. 

What are Yaroshenko’s views? 
And why have they now been singled 
out for counterattack by the regime? 
In 1951, according to Stalin, 
Yaroshenko wrote ‘a “Letter to the 
Politburo.” This has never been 
published, but its essence is revealed 
by Stalin’s prejudiced, bombastic 
review of it. 

Yaroshenko, first of all, discussed 


the future coming of full-blown com- 
munism in the USSR. He saw then 
the passing of the political order as 
such and its replacement by a tech- 
nocracy, a society ruled by in- 
dustrial, statistical and technological 
wizards. Yaroshenko relied partly for 
his argument on Lenin’s mid-1917 
State and Revolution, in which Lenin 
projected a future society where 
“the functions of the state are re- 
duced to this accounting and control 
by the workers themselves [and it] 
ceases to be a ‘political state’ and 
‘the public functions will lose their 
political character and be _trans- 
formed into simple administrative 
functions.” Lenin derived this idea 
from Engels’s polemic against the 
anarchists (Neue Zeit, 1913-14) and 
Marx and Engels’s The German 
Ideology, which present the theses of 
the withering away of the state and 
of the division of physical and 
mental labor. 

But Yaroshenko’s argument had 
contemporary overtones which an- 
noyed Stalin. He was suggesting 
quite openly that the economic tech- 
nicians, managers and _ scientists— 
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in other words, the non-political pro- 
fessional specialists—must immedi- 
ately begin exerting the crucial in- 
fluence in Party and state affairs. 
In this there was an echo of what 
appears to have cost Nikolai Voznes- 
ensky his life in 1949, 

Voznesensky, said Stalinist critics 
(e.g., Mikhail Suslov, December 
1952), was guilty of placing the 
state planners in a position of su- 
premacy over the whole of society. 
In so doing, he was casting out the 
Marxist-Leninist theory of the base 
and _superstructure—namely. _ that 
economic law and the forces of pro- 
duction determine political action. 
In this scheme, economists. tech- 
nicians, engineers, etc. are only mid- 
dlemen and are more acted upon than 
acting. The politicals are charged 
with correctly interpreting economic 
laws and _ promulgating _ policies. 
which are binding on the planners 
and technicians. This was Stalin’s 
formulation of the base-and-super- 
structure concept which appeared 
during the Marr linguistics discus- 
sion at the time of Voznesensky’s 
demise. 

Voznesensky was not only casting 
out Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist theory 
on base and superstructure, but ap- 
peared to be building a political al- 
liance between himself and _like- 
minded technicians. (Voznesensky 
was a professional technician and 
chief of the State Planning Commis- 
sion.) His “alliance” may have in- 
cluded, or may have been on the 
brink of including, such Party 
leaders influenced by technical men 
as Malenkov and Mikoyan. It might 
ultimately have made common cause 
with the professional military lead- 
ers. Stalin got rid of the principal 
spokesman, Voznesensky. 

The fact that Voznesensky’s book 
on the Soviet wartime economy was 
mentioned uncritically for the first 
time since 1952 in Problems of His- 
tory (No. 11, 1955) led to specula- 
tion that Voznesensky was due for a 
posthumous rehabilitation. This now 
seems precluded by Pravda’s April 6 
strictures against Yaroshenko. 
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Stalin had still another bone to 
pick with Yaroshenko in Economic 
Problems of Socialism. Stalin as- 
serted categorically that communism 
had to eliminate contradictions be- 
tween fully state-socialist production 
relations (centralized planning, state 
farms, a state-operated market, etc.) 
and cooperative and quasi-private 
forces (the kolkhoz free market, 
household plots, extra-plan economic 
activity). He intimated this would 
happen in the near future, that 
kolkhozes would be “gradually” 
transformed into full state enter- 


VOZNESENSKY: HERESY LIVES ON 


prises, the free market would be 
eliminated, and the illegal “rights” 
of managers to operate flexibly out- 
side the network of rigidly planned 


inputs and outputs would be abol-, 


ished. Yaroshenko. said Stalin, saw 
no contradiction between these two 
basic forms of economic life. It ap- 
peared that Yaroshenko could vis- 
ualize a communist society with 
kolkhozes, the free market, and man- 
agerial flexibility within Gosplan. 
Another “right-wing” element in 
Yaroshenko’s thinking, according to 
Stalin (and, evidently, his heirs), is 
his kinship with Bukharin. Accord- 
ing to Stalin: “Comrade Yaroshenko 
reduces the problems of the political 
economy of socialism to problems of 
the rational organization of the pro- 





ductive forces, to problems of econo- 
mic planning, etc. . . . He says, “The 
chief thing . . . is the primacy of 
consumption.’ ” 

Thus, Yaroshenko was a “con- 
sumptionist,” a partisan of a view 
which Khrushchev has developed into 
a post-Stalin whipping boy—the be- 
lief that economic calculation should 
begin with real consumer demand for 
essential goods. Planning of all 
goods, whether heavy industrial or 
consumer, should begin with the de- 
mands of the workers and peasants. 
(Marx himself came close to this 
point of view in his controversial 
Volume III of Capital, which many 
critics consider to be a contradiction 
of the position on the labor theory 
of value taken in Volume I. Marx, 
toward the end of his work on 
capitalism, began to grant much to 
the forces of the market and to 
popular demand for goods. ) 

Khrushchev attacked this con- 
sumptionist theory in his January 
1955 Central Committee blast against 
deviators from the general line on 
heavy industry and Soviet planning. 
Mikoyan, in his address to the 20th 
Congress, did speak of demand in 
terms which suggested that some 
small revision, at least, had taken 
place in the Kremlin’s thinking on 
popular demand as a determining 
factor in value and planning. On the 
other hand, Mikoyan’s references to 
the existence of a more or less 
chronic shortage of consumer goods 
and to incomplete satisfaction of 
demand seemed to constitute an 
endorsement of the heavy-industry 
emphasis and planning system which 
characterized the Stalin period. 

It is evident that, in singling out 
the Yaroshenko deviation, the Party 
summit is today being plagued again 
with those persons, some within the 
Party, who question the wisdom of 
the general line on political economy 
—specifically, the primacy of heavy 
industry and of state-socialist pro- 
duction relations governed by Party 
leaders. It may well be that this de- 
viation is the principal one facing the 
Soviet regime today. 
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BRITISH WORKERS 
BLAST MOSCOW 


By Walter Gordon 


MARGATE, ENGLAND 

OMMUNIST “popular front” pro- 

« posals were decisively rejected 

by the annual delegate meeting on 

April 3 of the 350,000-member Un- 

ion of Shop, Distributive and Allied 
Workers of Great Britain. 

On a show of hands, less than 50 
of the nearly 1,000 delegates voted 
agdinst a resolution which damned 
the British Communist party and 
noted the “recent disclosures by So- 
viet and Communist leaders of the 
terrorist dictatorial activities of Sta- 
lin’s rule in Russia.” These disclo- 
sures, said the resolution, are “a ter- 
rific indictment of the mendacity of 
the Communist leadership in Britain 
and demonstrate the correctness of 
the British trade-union and labor 
movement’s policy in refusing any 
contact with the Communist party.” 
The resolution welcomed exchanges 
of views between visiting Russian 
leaders and the Executive Committee 
of the British Labor party, but de- 
clared that “continued discussion and 
exchange visits would be possible on 
a greater scale if the Russians would 
repudiate the British Communist 
party and the policy it followed of 
recent years.” 

Alfred Robens, MP, Foreign Sec- 
retary in the Labor party’s shadow 
cabinet and USDAW member, said 
that the world wondered if there has 
been a real change of heart in Rus- 
sia, in view of the record of the 
present Soviet leaders, none of whom 
stood up to Stalin until he was dead. 
Robens asked the handful of Com- 
munists in his union how such mis- 
takes as killing innocent people can 
be corrected. He said that he had 
recently met Malenkov in London 
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and told him that the Russians must 
prove they have changed their ways 
before the West can accept the “new 
line” at face value. 

Robens warned that Communist 
pleas for a popular front with demo- 
cratic labor throughout the world 
will be increased in coming months. 
He warned that “if we fall for this 
propaganda, we shall find the em- 
brace of the Communist party is the 
kiss of death to Social Democracy.” 

Robens was replying to a speech 
by a Communist member of the un- 
ion, R. Seabrook, who had said that 
he faced the “most difficult period in 
all my 25 years’ membership in the 
Communist party,” and that perhaps 
he had “been mistaken about some 
aspects of life in the Soviet Union 
in the past.” Seabrook went on to 
plead for “an end to the artificial 
bans and divisions” between Social 
Democrats and Communists. 

A. Cohen, a Communist, followed 
Robens to the rostrum. He said that 
he personally “felt a sense of shame” 
about some of the things disclosed by 
Moscow. But he went on to praise 
the record of the British Communist 
party, citing particularly its agitation 
during the Spanish Civil War. 

This reference of Cohen’s brought 
Walter Padley, President of the 
USDAW, to the microphone. Padley 
reminded the Communists that So- 
cialists who had enlisted in the Span- 
ish Republican Army had been killed 
behind Republican lines by Soviet 
and other Communist agents— 
among them his friend Robert 
Smillie, grandson of the outstanding 
British miners’ leader of the same 
name. Padley went on to denounce 
the persecution and arrests of Social 


Democrats behind the Iron Curtain, 
which, he said, have gone on since 
Stalin’s death. He declared that there 
could be no accommodation between 
Communism and Social Democracy 
so long as the one-party state was 
maintained in Russia and the satel- 
lites. 

USDAW rank-and-file delegates 
were just as forthright in their de- 
nunciation of British and interna- 
tional Communism. Moving the reso- 
lution, R. Lister of Falkirk empha- 
sized that no criticism of Stalin had 
been heard from British Communists 
during his lifetime. Seconding the 
motion, J. C. Calahan of London said 
that final judgment on the Soviet 
Union must be based on the amount 
of social justice and democratic 
freedom permitted the Soviet people. 
British Communists, like the Soviet 
leaders, must be condemned for sup- 
porting political murder, false trials 
and false confessions. 

Winding up the debate, J. Alan 
Birch, General Secretary of the 
USDAW, questioned Cohen’s previ- 
ous claim that British Communists 
had not known of past Soviet crimes. 
He pointed out that they have been 
living in the free world and had ac- 
cess to the same documents that 
democratic trade-unionists have been 
reading over the years, and that 
they are insulting their own intelli- 
gence by pleading ignorance now. 

Birch, who is also a member of 
the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress, concluded by noting 
that, long before any Russian lead- 
ers were making revelations, the 
TUC had discovered the impossibil- 
ity of cooperation with Communist 
trade unions in the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions and therefore 
had taken the lead in establishing 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. 

Not a single non-Communist dele- 
gate spoke on behalf of a popular 
front. At the conclusion of Birch’s 
remarks, the conference voted by an 
18 to 1 margin for the resolution 
condemning Soviet and British Com- 
munist conduct. 
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HICKS 


ere current reports of the demise of the novel 
seem to me exaggerated, | am prepared to admit 
that the form may not be immortal. As for war, one 
can only hope that that much more ancient institution 
will some day cease to plague mankind. But so long as 
there are wars and so long as there are novels, it is 
safe to bet that there will be war novels. Since the 
novelist’s concern is man’s nature, and since pressure 
is a great revealer of character, war, as an ultimate form 
of pressure, is an obvious challenge to the novelist. 
Actually, there have been only a few great war novels, 
and not all of those have been written by participants, 
but after every war in modern times the veterans have 
come forward to offer their testimony. 

The war novel, of course, is international, and one 
of its functions is to introduce the combatants to one 
Inevitably, they find that their experiences 
have had a good deal in common. Because Americans 
had had a long stretch of peace prior to 1917, they were 
astonished to discover after the First World War that 
all soldiers are a good deal alike, if only in their distaste 


another. 


for war. That accounts, I believe, for the great success 
of Erich Maria Remarque’s novel of World War I. 
All Quiet on the Western Front, the first novel by an 
erstwhile enemy to make the point perfectly clear. We 
were less naive when World War II came to an end. 
and that may be why Remarque’s success has not been 
duplicated, though several publishers have hopefully 
offered candidates. Still and all, as German war novels 
make their appearance we are a little surprised by the 
realization that they are, first and foremost, war novels. 

The current season has brought us two novels about 
German army life. One of these, Hans Kirst’s The Revolt 
of Gunner Asch (Little, Brown, $3.75), portrays the 
Wehrmacht in peacetime but so close to the outbreak 
of hostilities—the time is the summer of 1939—that war 
is its implied theme. It describes one man’s rebellion 
against some of the more absurd and brutal aspects of 
military discipline. Asch is an intelligent, well-adjusted. 
attractive young man, and the reader follows his revolt 
with sympathy and amusement. In the end, the system 
triumphs, but Asch fares very well in comparison with. 
say, Private Prewitt in From Here to Eternity. 

Some critics have complained that the details are 
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By Granville Hicks 


War, Always a Challenge to Writers, 


Inspires German, British, U.S. Novels 


carefully and not quite honestly selected to give a 
favorable impression, and that may be true. Further- 
more, what has been translated is only part of the 
trilogy that Kirst has written, and the effect of the 
whole may be quite different. But the picture that is 
given here can be, and I think should be, accepted at 
face value. As one of the characters says, the Germans 
were not alone in imitating the military model established 
by Frederick the Great, and Hitler’s Wehrmacht, though 
it may have differed from other armies in degree, did 
not differ from them in kind. 

Certainly the characters in Willi Heinrich’s The Cross 
of Tron (Bobbs-Merrill, $4.50) are soldiers first and, 
most of them, only incidentally Germans. This is due to 
no virtue on their part, but simply to the extreme pres- 
sures of a losing war, for the action takes place on the 
Eastern front in the spring and summer of 1943. The 
private soldiers and noncommissioned officers have long 
since stopped kidding themselves, and all but the most 
stupid of the officers know in their hearts that Germany 
cannot win. Men and officers also know that their 
chances of survival are small, for the regiment to which 
they belong is fighting a rearguard action on the shore 
of the Black Sea, and it is obvious that the High Com- 
mand regards it as expendable. 

The central character is Rolf Steiner, who becomes a 
first sergeant in the course of the story. Steiner at 25 
is the kind of man Gunner Asch might well have become, 
a really formidable soldier, brave and resourceful, with 
a fierce love of independence and an intense hatred of 
all officers. He is as tough as circumstances require, and 
that is plenty tough, but his toughness has been grafted 
upon a fundamentally sensitive and imaginative nature. 
He has the courage of absolute hopelessness. 

We are concerned alternately with the platoon Steiner 
commands and with the officers of his regiment. During 
most of the first half of the book, Steiner’s platoon is 
making its way through a wilderness in order to rejoin 
the main body of the army, and this is an exploit that 
taxes all Steiner’s powers of leadership. The principal 
action in the second half is an attack on a factory. and 
again Steiner triumphs against tremendous odds. Mean- 
while, because of his heroism on the one hand and his 
insubordination on the other. the young soldier has be- 
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come a bone of contention among his superiors. He is 
hated and feared by his battalion commander, the vain 
and contemptible Captain Stransky, whereas the regi- 
mental commander, Colonel Brandt, feels a paternal 
tenderness as well as a soldierly admiration for Steiner. 
Other officers are forced to take sides, and the private 
drama works itself out in the midst of perilous action. 

The novel is anything but flawless: The military actions 
it describes are difficult and sometimes impossible to 
follow; the author does nothing to help the reader keep 
the large cast of characters clear in his mind; the 
glimpses of civilian life, given in flashbacks, seem 
sterotyped; a more sophisticated novelist would have 
thought twice before introducing so unmitigated a villain 
as Captain Stransky. And yet the novel has a powerful 
effect because, with all its shortcomings, it immerses the 
reader in the situation it portrays. One feels the ter- 
rible exertion, the exertion that somehow goes on long 
after the point of exhaustion has been reached, the terrible 
danger, and, above all else, the terrible hopelessness. 
These men are not merely doomed to die; they are 
doomed to spend such life as remains to them in 
struggles and sufferings on the very margin of human 
endurance. 

Through the eyes of the officers, especially Colonel 
Brandt, we see some of the larger implications of the 
Russian victory. A professional soldier, Brandt does 
not ask where the fault lies; it is all he can do to come 
to terms with the fact that, whether he lives or dies. 
his life is finished. But the men have long since known 
that their lives are finished, in the flattest, most literal 
sense of the word, and one feels for them the pity one 
must feel for the tortured and damned everywhere. 

Elleston Trevor’s Squadron Airborne (Macmillan, 
$3.50) also plunges the reader into the midst of desperate 
struggle, in this instance the Battle of Britain. The novel 
is not quite so starkly tragic as The Cross of Iron, and 
it is hard to say why, since the British airmen it describes 
are almost as certainly doomed as the German soldiers 
in Heinrich’s novel. Perhaps the difference lies in the 
fact that the fliers gamble their lives in a few intense 
moments of combat, during which they either are killed 
or are not, whereas the beleaguered infantrymen live 
with peril every minute of every day. But here, no 
less than in the German novel, one has the sense of 
life at the utmost limits of endurance. 

Mr. Trevor’s great quality is his ability to suggest 
the pace at which the life of the airmen moves. In a 
week’s time, a boy of 19 becomes a seasoned veteran, 
while one of his companions, after reaching superb 
heights, begins to fall apart. Mr. Trevor makes these 
rapid transformations convincing by showing us what 
the men live through in the periods of combat. He can 
portray an action that takes place in five or six minutes 


in such a way as to communicate the participant’s sense — 


of endless duration. On the ground, Mr. Trevor’s char- 
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acters are sometimes less than plausible, but when he 
has them in the air the reader lives with them. 

Bernard Frizell’s Ten Days in August (Simon & 
Schuster, $3.75) is worth mentioning in this connection 
only because it shows what happens to a war novel when 
the author cannot or will not treat his material seriously. 
Mr. Frizell gives a brisk and probably substantially 
accurate account of the liberation of Paris, as seen by 
participants in the resistance movement, and he has 
an intricate plot involving treachery, the Gestapo and 
revenge. The story is well put together, but Mr. Frizell 
tells it with the detachment one feels in most mystery 
stories, so that the corpses that lie around have nothing 
to do with real people and the blood that is spilled is so 
much red ink, Such detachment is all right when an 
author is playing games with his readers, but it is a 
shabby way to treat one of the great events of modern 
history. 

Thomas Anderson’s All Your Beloved Sons (Random 
House, $3.50), on the other hand, is as saturated with 
reality as The Cross of Iron, although it is much shorter 
and covers a briefer period of time. It is concerned with 
the Korean War, in which the young author took part, 
and in some of its elements it is frankly autobiographical. 
Like the characters in the book, he belonged to a recon- 
naissance company that was trapped behind the Chinese 
lines and had to fight its way out. We are not told 
whether he took part in a patrol such as is described 
in the novel, but it seems altogether likely. 

Mr. Anderson does well with the bleakness of the 
scene, the bewilderment of the soldiers, the unpredictable 
character of the fighting, but he concentrates his atten- 
tion on the relations that exist among the members of 
the patrol. At the center of the action is the leader, 
Sergeant Stanley, as brave and resourceful a soldier as 
Sergeant Steiner in The Cross of Iron but a considerably 
more complicated person, if only because he has not been 
worn down by the attrition of despair. Into his rela- 
tions with the men under him enters not only a strong 
sense of responsibility but also a sense of guilt. They, in 
their turn, put upon him, in their different ways, the 
burden of their weaknesses. Anderson shows not only 
the changing relations between the leader and the men 
but also the attitudes of the men toward one another, 
so that one is constantly aware of richly intricate patterns. 

If one is to draw a conclusion from the book—and 
the title invites generalization—it can only be that the 
men who fought in Korea were ill prepared in mind and 
spirit. Yet, it would be wrong to suppose that this is 
primarily a novel with a thesis. Anderson is concerned, 
as the serious war novelist always is, with what the 
pressures of war show about character. What dis- 
tinguishes his book is the extent to which he presents 
his characters in patterns of relationship. Every novelist 
does that more or less, but Anderson does it with an 
effectiveness that gives his novel unusual depth. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





The Challenge of Asia and Africa 


The Color Curtain: A Report on the Bandung Conference. 


By Richard Wright. 
World. 221 pp. $3.75. 


WHEREAS its companion volume. 
Black Power, was an uninhibited 
analytical study of an “underdevel- 
oped territory,” the Gold Coast, The 
Color Curtain: A Report on the Ban- 
dung Conjerence is a synthetic de- 
lineation of the problems afflicting 
newly. independent nations which 
have emerged from colonial rule. 

Although Wright asserts, more 
than once, that religion and race 
were the primary preoccupations of 
the Bandung delegates, he throws 
little light on the religious implica- 
tions of the conference. Perhaps this 
is because he fails to understand the 
content of religious belief, seeing it 
as no more than an irrational char- 
acteristic implying affiliation with 
mystico-political organizations of 
reactionary tendency. 

On racial problems he is more 
enlightening. as he reveals, through 
a series of interviews with specimen 
Asians, some primary racial attitudes 
that are often overlooked by those 
accustomed to thinking purely in 
terms of immediate political expedi- 
ents. The major function of The 
Color Curtain, however. is to clarify 
the problems of the Bandung na- 
tions—whose final moderately-word- 
ed communiqué, Wright maintains, 
constitutes the last call of Western- 
ized Asians to the moral conscience 
of the West. 

Wright's pilgrimage to Bandung 
began the moment the first news item 
on the conference struck his eye, 
leaving his mind to struggle with 
the implications. With him, we join 
the procession of delegates converg- 
ing on Bandung, our ears ringing 
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with a chorus of thinly-veiled sneers 
and gloomy voices prophesying 
disaster. “I soon realized,” com- 
ments Wright, “that American news- 
men had at least two grave disabili- 
ties in trying to grasp what was hap- 
pening: One, they had no philosophy 
of history with which to understand 
Bandung; two, they were trying to 
understand actions initiated by some- 
one else, and they could not quite 
grasp the nature of the terms in 
which those actions were being pro- 
jected.” 

Up to this point, Wright does no 
more than might be expected of any 
run-of-the-mill journalist hacking out 
a “report on Bandung.” But here the 
deeper themes which lie in his mind 
press him to seek answers to some 
questions. The answers obtained in 
Indonesia clearly typify the answers 
that would be obtained in most, if 
not all, of the countries represented 
at Bandung. 

Bandung itself was a hill city of 
half a million people, and had a for- 
est of banners and bright posters 
proclaiming Afro-Asian solidarity. 
“Stout, squat, white-helmeted troops 
lined the clean streets, holding Sten 
guns in their hands, and from their 
white belts hand grenades dangled.” 
The city was ringed with troops 
to prevent armed bands in the sur- 
rounding countryside from making 
surprise attacks. 

And Indonesia? Indonesia—poten- 
tially the third richest country in 
the world in natural resources—has 
two hundred languages, a 30-per-cent 
literacy rate, a weak government, and 
a baffling civil war. It has 1,400 doc- 


tors for 80 million people, a rising 
birth rate, falling production, and 
vanishing reserves of foreign ex- 
change. Capital, industry, education 
and, above all, technical training are 
needed to raise the country out of a 
slough of poverty and political in- 
trigue. Yet, who is to provide the 
means? One Indonesian gave Wright 
an answer: “We have no dollars. no 
hard currency. We don’t even have 
nails; we can’t make them. .. . I’m 
a technician. So I know what we 
need, It’s America or Russia. There’s 
no middle ground.” 

The problem, therefore, becomes 
a psychological one: To which side 
will uncommitted nations like Indo- 
nesia—old in culture and religion, 
new in independence, deeply scarred 
by colonialism—finally turn? Wright's 
interviews provide chapter and verse 
for what any Westerner who has had 
dealings with Asians or Africans al- 
ready knows—that they are ultra- 
suspicious about Western motives, 
and that their fear of colonialism is 
as intense and as haunting as the 
fear of Communism in the West. 

The worst disadvantage under 
which the West labors today is its 
reputed attitude toward men with 
dark skins. One Asian told Wright 
that he had visited America but was 
unable to convey his impressions. So 
paralyzed had he been by fear of the 
slights and insults to which he 
might be subjected that, apart from 
traveling to and from his studies, he 
had remained immured in his apart- 
ment throughout a stay of several 
months. This story might appear 
apocryphal, were it not that similar 
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incidents of psychological paralysis 
in the face of anticipated racial hos- 
tility come readily to mind. 

The moral of The Color Curtain, 
therefore, is that unless the West 
can meet the challenge of Bandung 
“openly and selflessly,” it “faces an 
Asian-African attempt at pulling it- 
self out of its own mire under the 
guidance of Mr. Chou En-lai and his 
drastic theories.” That is to say that 
America, if it is to consolidate its 
position in the present world strug- 
gle, must change the direction of its 
policies toward the uncommitted 
countries—a change that, for exam- 
ple, would make impossible John 
Foster Dulles’s public reference to “a 


so-called Afro-Asian conference at 


Bandung.” 

For, should the present course be 
pursued, the West will lose the 
struggle. The Communists are achiev- 
ing no small success in their effort 
to identify themselves with the cause 
of supra-racialism wherever possi- 
ble. whereas the West is facing re- 
verse after reverse through its con- 
sistent support of the colonial pow- 
ers and its failure to identify itself 
officially with the cause of the score 
or more new countries struggling to- 
ward independence. As Wright says: 

“In the future, there will be white 
men who will look into black and yel- 
low and brown faces, and they will 
say to themselves, ‘I wish to God that 
those faces were educated, that they 
had lived lives as secure and serene 
as mine; then I would be able to 
talk to them, to reason with them. 
-..’ But then it will be too late.” 

The Color Curtain is a disturbing 
book and may also prove an un- 
popular one. It is a book, however, 
which at least has the virtue of deal- 
ing forthrightly with a delicate prob- 
lem of great magnitude. It reminds 
us that the future of the world will, 
in the final analysis, be decided not 
by what is said in official speeches, 
nor even by what fresh angles are 
worked out by the policy-makers, but 
by what ordinary people in distant 
Countries decide, in their secret 
hearts, to be the truth. 
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The Security Furor 


The Torment of Secrecy. 
Ey Edward A. Shils. ‘ 
Free Press. 186 pp. $3.00. 


Epwarp A. SHILs is a professor at 
the University of Chicago who has 
spent a good deal of time teaching in 
London, and who brings to sociol- 
ogy, his specific discipline, a concern 
for the large problems of society and 
a knowledge of thought in related 
fields that tend to be rare among 
sociologists today. In this book, Shils 
considers the whole large subject 
of the uproar over security and loy- 
alty in America in recent years and 
what it means. 

Of course, the first thing to decide 
when one considers “what it means” 
is whether there was and is a danger 
to this country so pressing and so 
immediate as to require mass investi- 
gations into the loyalty of millions 
of Government employes and other 
people. An enormous and confused 
debate on just this point has been 
conducted in all serious political or- 
gans for some years. Shils holds the 
point of view that, whatever the dan- 
ger—and he believes it is real—it 
cannot fully explain what happened. 

Certainly one must begin with 
Russia, with Communism, with the 
atom bomb, with the events toward 
the end of and following World War 
II, with the discovery of Soviet espi- 
onage, to understand the mass con- 
cern with loyalty and security of the 
past ten years. But one must also go 
to certain themes of American his- 
tory and culture—themes which do 
not characterize all of it, but which, 
at various times and on various 
occasions, have been significant. 
Shils speaks of such matters as the 
pattern of superpatriotism, the 
strands of American xenophobia, of 
isolationism, of fundamentalist reli- 
gion, of “populism”—by which he 
means the insistence on the absolute 
supremacy of the people’s (the ma- 
jority’s) will. He speaks of the spe- 
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cial situation of the American legis- 
lator, his mixed relations with intel- 
lectuals—in and out of Government 
(as well as the special relation be- 
tween intellectuals and Communism), 
his relations with his constituency, 
and the role of lunatic fringes in in- 
fluencing legislators. 

All this is discussed within a gen- 
eral approach to democratic politics 
which he calls “pluralist,” one in 
which no sphere and value in society 
is made so dominant as to overwhelm 
everything else. More concretely, he 
sees a pluralist society as one in 
which a balance is kept between pub- 
licity, designed to uncover evil, rot 
and corruption, and privacy, de- 
signed to protect institutions and 
individuals from an_ all-powerful 
society. 

Within this scheme of privacy and 
publicity, there is also the special 
problem of secrecy. How may legiti- 
mate secrets be protected from pub- 
licity? How may illegitimate secrets 
be unveiled without excessive in- 
fringement of privacy? How much 
secrecy does a society need? Shils’s 
discussion of these difficult problems 
is never legalistic—it is always 
dominated by the notion of a good 
society and the relations between 
privacy, publicity and secrecy that 
should prevail in it. 

Shils concludes that the great dan- 
ger of Communism in America today 
is in the realm of espionage, and this 
is best handled by technical experts 
in the field of security and counter- 
espionage, not by a mass involve- 
ment in the chase for Communists. 
This great hunt did not have any 
great justification in the objective 
situation; it was an expression of 
certain unpleasant features in Amer- 
ican society. 

On the whole, I agree with Shils, 


but I feel that there are at least two 
great objections to his position, and 
I would like to discuss them: 

1. Shils’s notion of pluralist poli- 
tics also means a limited politics, one 
in which political considerations are 
never allowed to penetrate all 
spheres. Now are there not situa- 
tions in the history of any society 
or the world itself when such a con- 
ception, whatever one may say for it 
in general, simply means the un- 
leashing of horrors on society? Sup- 
pose someone writing in Germany 
in 1933 had said, as Shils does: 

“Pluralistic politics . . . requires 
from its practitioners a spread of 
interest beyond the range of polli- 
tics: it also prohibits emotional in- 
tensity, especially emotional excite- 
ment, continuing over long stretches 
of time or running on without inter- 
mission. . .. The apocalyptic mental- 
ity sees every issue as a conflict be- 
tween diametrically opposed alterna- 
tives.” 

Before the example of Nazi Ger- 
many, even the wisdom of the ages 
must be dumb. To prevent Hitler, 
most of us would agree, all non- 
political concerns and values should 
have been suspended, and almost 
anything was justifiable. But, we 
must say, almost anything effective. 
Hitlerism came to power with the 
support of close to a majority of 
the German people. If one had dis- 
missed all suspected Nazis from the 
Government service and the univer- 
sities, jailed the leaders of the Nazi 
party, deported anyone who had ever 
been a member, banned the Nazi 
press. it would have made a differ- 


ence (though perhaps not a decisive 
one). But this was because Hitlerism 
was a mass political movement, and 
the measures effective against a 
movement whose strength is at home 
are very different from the measures 
demanded against a movement whose 
strength is abroad. To treat Commu- 
nists in America the way we should 
have treated Hitlerism in Germany 
would be to concentrate attention on 
the dog’s tail. 

A better parallel is Persia or East- 
ern Europe before the advance of 
the Mongols. A domestic policy of 
resistance would have been irrele- 
vant; the only thing that could pos- 
sibly have mattered was better armed 
forces. 

So, then, must we abandon Shils’s 
insistence on pluralist politics to con- 
centrate all “emotional intensity .. . 
over long stretches of time” on the 
needs of American defense? If we 
are to be rational in politics, we 
must. And in this case only the 
Alsops and a half-dozen other people 
are rational about our present situa- 
tion. 

Shils’s position is certainly the bet- 
ter prescription for a good society in 
general. Alas, we do not live “in 
general,” but in very specific times, 
in which the greatest horrors in his- 
tory have come to pass and very 
likely will come to pass again. To 
the demand that everyone’s energy 
and emotions should be put behind 
a massive program of military su- 
periority, reason—which in the end 
means self-preservation—has no an- 
swer, except the rather weak one 
that even that may not work, or that 
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the enemy may change in the future. 
2. But there is a second objection 
to Shils’s position. Is the danger only 


espionage, or is there also a danger | 


in certain points of view—about 
Communism, America, civil liberties 
—that are in accord with what Com. 
munists would like people to think, 
and which hamper the development 
of a proper American policy in deal- 
ing with Communism? In_ other 
words, is part of the problem of 
Communism in America the fact that 
it affects the way people think? 

I think it does to some extent—not 
that it directly affects the way people 
think today, but that it is the heir 
to many decades of effective influence 
from the general Marxist and social- 
ist orientation on society, and parts 
of this orientation aid Communism. 
But this danger cannot be fought by 
loyalty-security measures. Quite the 
contrary: The loyalty-security meas- 
ures, by linking the problem of es- 
pionage with the problem of wrong 
thinking, made it almost impossible 
to influence wrong thinking. 

The way to change anyone’s point 
of view is not to tell him that he is. 
was or may become a spy. In the 
end, the best way of influencing peo- 
ple’s views is to argue with them— 
not to analyze their views as a symp- 
tom, whether of espionage, bourgeois 
failings or psychic weakness. Indeed, 
the loyalty-security uproar, with its 
outrageous suggestion that ideas are 
a sign of possible espionage, has 
tended to make any serious intellec- 
tual attack on misguided positions 
very hazardous—this is now treated 
as if it were an insinuation of espi- 
onage or subversive associations. 

In the end, I think one must accept 
Shils’s judgment of the loyalty-secur- 
ity furor of recent years. It was not 
particularly effective in catching 
spies. And even if one feels, as Shils 
does not, that Communist influence 
in the realm of ideas is still signifi- 
cant, it certainly did nothing to re- 
duce that. But, more than that, it had 
nothing to do with the main point: 
the growing military power of Soviet 
Russia. 
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The New Corporate Serfdom 


Giant Corporations: Challenge to Freedom. 


By T. K. Quinn. 
Exposition. 198 pp. $3.50. 


T. K. Qurnn’s lively writings on 
the iniquities of the American cor- 
porate system are a welcome relief 
from the flood of apologetics that 
have recently come on the opinion 
marketplace. Mr. Quinn knows his 
material at first hand: A former vice- 
president of General Electric, he 
staged a kind of one-man protest 
against corporate stultification when 
as far back as 1936 he walked out 
on his promising GE career to go 
into business for himself. Ever since 
then, he has lectured and written on 
the theme of this book—that corpo- 
rations are the chief threat to politi- 
cal and economic freedom in this 
country. 

Of course, Mr. Quinn is discrimi- 
nating. He does not go after the 
small corporation, which he acknowl- 
edges offers a creative medium for 
the average businessman. The corpo- 
rations he indicts are, to use his own 
phrase, the monstrous giants that 
answer to the names of General Mo- 
tors, United States Steel, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, and the First Na- 
tional City Bank. These encompass 
the most frightening aggregations of 
power ever envisaged. They employ 
half the labor force, are able to 
create ghost towns by moving man- 
ufacturing operations from one place 
to another, and even seek to control 
the private lives of their employes. It 
is under their impact, says Mr. 
Quinn, that community life has been 
transformed into company life. These 
corporations have become elephants 
dancing among the chickens, and the 
floor space is narrow and constricted. 

The difficulties for us stem from 
the patent fact that the corporation 
is a thing, not a person. It does not 
sense anything apart from what its 
directors will it to sense, yet it con- 
tinues to exist beyond the life and 
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tenure of its officers and stockhold- 
ers. It can only develop responsibil- 
ity for its own purposes, which are 
generally to produce and market 
goods and to make a profit. Those 
who carry on the affairs of corpora- 
tions do not rule them, says the au- 
thor, but rather serve them, and any 
guilt they may feel about what they 
do to guarantee the profit they seek 
is easily transferred onto an inani- 
mate fictional entity. 

It would be otiose to suppose, Mr. 
Quinn intimates, that the corporation 
can develop a soul or conscience of 
its own, as was recently suggested by 
Adolf A. Berle Jr. What a corpora- 
tion does is always calculated to pro- 
tect and strengthen its market posi- 
tion. General Motors did not charge 
“what the traffic will bear” right 
after the war simply because the out- 
cry would have threatened its very 
existence. But GM did not hesitate to 
unload onto its dealers and to whip 
them into line in 1955; by that time, 
it could get away with virtually any- 
thing in the way of pressure. When 
a corporation sets the price of one 
of its salable items, Mr. Quinn re- 
minds us, it does not do so because 
its heart is in the right place, but 
because there is a balance-sheet and 
profit-and-loss statement to contend 
with. 

Certainly it is no crime to swell 
the totals in these documents, for 
that is the very essence of the 
competitive life. But, says Mr. Quinn, 
that kind of competition, the kind 
of rivalry that goes out to get 
the customer through the best buy, 
no longer exists. The giants can’t 
fight in the marketplace, for they 
bleed too easily; price competition is 
much too risky an affair. And so 
what we get is a controlled and regu- 
lated system of enterprise that strik- 


ingly resembles government in both 
power and hierarchical structure. 

This tends to induce a kind of so- 
cietal sclerosis. Personal independ- 
ence is replaced by private collecti- 
vism that has all the earmarks of a 
new feudalism in the making. The 
work of millions is governed by a 
few, and the sense of individual cre- 
ative effort is made subservient to 
the inexorable requirements of a belt 
line. Once more, we find that the 
American creed and American ideal 
clash with the hard reality of the 
American fact. 

What shall we do about the giant 
corporations? asks Mr. Quinn. The 
anti-trust laws, he concedes, have 
failed to effectively police corporate 
monopoly. There are, however, a 
number of measures that can be 
taken. Mr. Quinn’s proposals are use- 
ful and sensible. They include a 
graduated and progressive corporate 
tax structure, the elimination of in- 
terlocking directorates, limitations on 
mergers, decentralized production, 
and the introduction of public direc- 
tors on corporation boards. 

Some critics may suggest that Mr. 
Quinn is being old-fashioned when 
he so vigorously attacks corpora- 
tions. Perhaps that is so, but at least 
he knows that in the olden days at- 
tention was paid to the worthwhile- 
ness of individual effort. That is 
more than can be said for the new 
corporate serfdom, 
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DEAR EDITOR 





HUTCHINS 


I have been frequently dismayed by the lack 
of charity in political debate, but never so 
profoundly as by the recent attention which 
critics of Robert Hutchins and the Fund for 
the Republic have received in THE New 
LEADER. 

Sidney Hook has been arguing long and 
volubly for many years, making the same 
points against various opponents. I wish to ask, 
however: Is his point so important or so pro- 
found as to require the attention it receives? 
Is it, moreover, designed to unmask the wicked 
or to convert the wayward? The tone of Mr. 
Hook’s piece [“Six Fallacies of Robert 
Hutchins,” NL, March 19] would suggest the 
former, as though Mr. Hutchins’s fallacies re- 
sulted from calculated subterfuge. 

Mr. Hutchins approaches the issue of free- 
dom and Communism from the experience of 
different exigencies. He is a teacher and an 
administrator of teachers; competence and in- 
tegrity are of the utmost importance in 
teaching. Mr. Hutchins has made it abundantly 
clear that if Communist conviction causes a 
teacher to lie and distort, the teacher should 
be fired for incompetence, but not for Com- 
munism. 

What is fundamentally charged is that Mr. 
Hutchins is not sophisticated on the issue of 
Communism, and apparently that he refuses, 
though he is now a big-city boy, to become 
sophisticated. It is time, one supposes, to hit 
him hard over the head. This is what Mr. Hook 
has done, though many of his charges are 
dubious and uninstructive. 

There is no question that Mr. Hutchins can 
profit by the reflections of able and thoughtful 
liberals. I do not believe that he has either 
privately or publicly expressed his unwilling- 
ness to be educated; rather, he has spent his 
life in pursuit of the best education. It is true, 
however, that thinkers like Mr. Hook became 
politically educated the hard way. It is always 
more difficult for someone who has seen the 
Devil to describe him to someone who is merely 
convinced of his existence. 

It is tragically easy to cripple the Fund for 
the Republic by magnifying the “indiscretions” 
of some of its pronouncements. The Fund, unlike 
many organizations, is not concerned only with 
Communism, although it is certainly concerned 
with the threat of Communist doctrine and 
subversion. It is equally and more directly in- 
volved in the preservation of other liberties 
(also protected by the Bill of Rights) threatened 
by forces other than Communism. According to 
the May 31, 1955 report of the Fund (avail- 
able for the asking), the Southern Regional 


Council, which is the largest single beneficiary 
of its support, received the sum of $245,000 
for work on improving race relations. There 
are many other beneficiaries of its support for 
comparable work in safeguarding religious and 
group liberties. This work obviously aggravates 
Southern racists. Time reported two weeks 
ago that Ford cars are being boycotted in the 
South on the assumption that Ford controls 
the Fund. 

I fear that Mr. Hook’s attack, which merited 
such dubious commendation as that of Senator 
Mundt, will go a long way toward nullifying 
the positive and profound accomplishments of 
the Fund —accomplishments for which Mr. 
Hutchins is greatly responsible. It is too bad 
that liberals have not learned how to talk 
softly, to allow the soft voice of reason and 
good counsel to prevail. It would be agree- 
able to think that intellectuals could com- 
municate, particularly when they share such 
major convictions as do Messrs. Hutchins and 
Hook. Apparently, this is not possible; so 
much the worse for those liberals who appear 
to have taken an inflexible position. Mr. Hook 
is also without humor, which weakens his ap- 
peal to those of us who are partial to sanity 
and calm; who, though aware as profoundly as 
Mr. Hook of the tyrannies of the time, prefer 
the small voice to the shout. 

New York City Artuur A, CoHEN 


Dr. Hook replies: 

Mr. Cohen’s letter is typical of the double 
standard employed by ritualistic liberals when 
embarrassed by the evidence of their intel- 
lectual and moral confusion. He finds Senator 
Mundt’s reasoned comment on my article a 
“dubious commendation,” but the Daily 
Worker's enthusiastic endorsement of Hut- 
chins’s views does not appear dubious to him 
in the slightest. If one were to mention it, 
that would undoubtedly be “guilt by associa- 
tion.” My voice sounds loud, but Mr. Cohen 
is stone deaf to Hutchins’s voice, which is 
obviously much louder than mine since it 
resounds not in the pages of Tue New 
LEADER but in national magazines and to au- 
diences over coast-to-coast radio and television 
programs. My tone is sharp, Mr. Cohen finds, 
but not so the consciously unfriendly accents 
(cf. No Friendly Voice, etc.) with which 
Hutchins caustically and unfairly discusses 
others. 

No one sensitive to the “soft voice of reason 
and good counsel” would resort, as Mr. Cohen 
does, exclusively to argumentum ad hominem; 
he would reason a little. I am frankly skeptical 
of Mr. Cohen’s preference for the “small voice.” 
Were I criticizing demagogues on the Right, 
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criticism on any of its features, but / 

letters should not exceed 300 words. ’ / VE 
| CLEAR OUT JUNK to FIGHT 
ev the loudest shout would appear to him but a 
3 whisper. I fear that the only kind of disap- FROM MENTAL ILLNESS 
ere e 
ri proval of Hutchins he would find acceptable CELLAR, ATTIC, 

d js silent disapproval. 
o Mr. Cohen’s complaint that I have no humor CLOSETS! 
es I find very funny. Not so, however, his repeated | wh 
< assertion that rejection of Mr. Hutchins’s ideas | 
: : , is also a criticism of the activities of the Fund— | 
ait something I carefully and explicitly disavowed. | 
ted That small, calm voice of Mr. Cohen is not | 
ite : : | 
above uttering large untruths. Nowhere in my as 

vol article do I discuss the “pronouncements” of | Ling the Boll 
7 the Fund as such. But note the consistency of ’ | / Health 
fs the pattern of Mr. Cohen’s criticisms! Even a DON'T | for Mer 110 
os sympathetic critic of Mr. Hutchins has ad- GIVE 
mitted that his “loose and reckless rhetoric ripe TO START | 
* Fi may damage the noblest cause.” Instead of tak- | . 
me ing Mr. Hutchins to task for needlessly | ——————— —_—_____—_ ———_——__— —————— 
oe creating misunderstandings and difficulties for 


the Fund’s good causes, as well as raising 
_ doubts about the bona fides of its sean MI LLI ON S USE EX-LAX 
a Mr. Cohen turns on the critics of Mr. Hutchins’s 


: loose and reckless rhetoric. Were he primarily 
ae concerned about the Fund’s good causes, he or en e an 


ook would have directed his criticism against those 
md who are hurting them. Either Mr. Cohen e 
doesn’t know his own mind, or he is not proper- Th oO oO ‘a Rai ef 
bul ly revealing it, or both. r U g A 
efer 
-_ FOR THE RECORD Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
Sj ; laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 
ince I frequently contribute articles on i eos 
Soviet affairs to your pages, and I am aware Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
uble that your detailed coverage of this subject is easily, smoothly. ane thoroughly. Ex-Lax 1S 
hen read by Soviet experts in the United States America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
itel- and all over the world, I would like to cor- old and young. 
ator tect a statement attributed to me in the April 9 Buy the New 75c Size 
st issue of Newsweek. The summary of an in- Save as much as 45c 
me terview I had with a correspondent of that Also available in 35¢ and 15c sizes. 
sll magazine concluded with my saying: “I per- . 
him sonally believe that he (Khrushchev] won't When Nature “forgets”... remember 


e survive.” Actually, I never said anything of the 

cia: kind. € X= L A X 

“" On the contrary, while I believe that the 

1 1s present de-Stalinization crisis may demand THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


> It =} many victims and is dangerous for all, I think 



















New Khrushchev is more likely than any other _ ‘ 
+ Party leader to come out victorious in this intra- 
o% Party struggle. It is his clear aim to become, THE SOCIALIST PARTY invites you to attend its annual 
n “ under the banner of anti-Stalinism, Stalin’s May Day Dinner 
en true and complete successor. There is a good 
i j ‘ Pica ING, APRIL 27th, 1956 at 6 p.m. 
hich chance that he will succeed. sensei: EvENFTHY AVENUE HOTEL eiiaaa 
sses Zurich Franz Borkenav Fifth Avenue and 9th Street, N. Y. C. 
= ee, ei aE + Program 
ason : 1956: New Year of Decision in Negro-White Relations? 
CORE. GME Tw 
= UY MOUNT AL, SMLASH test Speakers 
em; BENJAMIN F, McLAURIN 
tical International Representative, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, AFL-CIO 
ae NORMAN THOMAS 
ice. ROWLAND wie ee Comment Cr tg Liberties Union 
; L airman 
ight, TREA., W. 66 St. Mats. Wed. & $5.00 per cover gratuity included 
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Articles 


THE SOUTH 
IN CONFLICT 
By Herbert Hill 


THE CASE AGAINST 
FLUORIDATION 
By James Rorty 


RATES 


Se 10c 
i2 copies....... $| 
100 copies....... $7.50 


REVOLUTION IN 
BREAD 
By James Rorty 


RATES 


Supplements 


THE CAPTIVE 
NATIONS — 1956 


Introduction By 
Adolf A. Berle Jr. 


A GENERATION OF 
U.S. PROGRESS 
By Alfred Baker Lewis 





RATES 
A. 15c 
25 copies....... $3 
100 copies....... $9.50 


Order From 


THe New LEADER 
Reprint Department 
7 E. 15th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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Z RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Wy, Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT EASTER SHOW 
MARIO LANZA 


“SERENADE” 


y Co-starring JOAN FONTAINE SARITA MONTIEL VINCENT PRICE 
Color by WarnerColor « A Warner Bros. Picture 
“@lorp of Gaster” —Far-famed Cathedral spectacle produced 
by Leonidoff .. . and 
“WELCOME SPRINGTIME!”— Gala new revue produced by Russell 
Markert with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble . . . 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 





_ SPECTACLE OF SPECTACLES! 





BT SSE RED TO» RENE WR ARE 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT | | 


a RY OME ARRY ANDRES STANLEY BAER ML MSS 
ose DANIELLE DARREN sess ROBERT ROSS eines 


.- NOW SHOWING - CAPITOL 


B’way at 518t St. 











“YEAR'S BEST!" 4 


—Jesse Zunser, Cue 





starring 
VICKY 


nusoN “Gata Paree’ Ad auTier 


, ci 7-6000 














THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested when 
planning theater parties to do 80 
through Bernard Feinman, Man- 
ager of The New Leader Theatri- 
cal Department, 7 East 15th St., 
N.Y.C. Phone, ALgonquin 5-8844. 


BIANS ATNEVINS. 9350 
om FOX PANORAMIC SCREEN! 


Willlam Holden e Kim Novak 


““‘nicnic”’ 

Rosalind Russell ¢ CinemaScope 
Technicolor e Stereophonic Sound 
plus ‘Uranium Boom’ e Dennis Morgan 

(att Seow TearGet 
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THE NEXT MEDICAL MILESTONE...CONQUEST OF CANCER? 





In a few short years we’ve seen the discovery of 
antibiotics, new wonder drugs for tuberculosis, a vaccine 
for polio. We will see the conquest of cancer, too, 

if people want it badly enough. Last year the American 
Cancer Society was unable to fill requests for research 
funds totalling almost $3,000,000. The reason—not 
enough money. Did you give all you could? 

Will you give all you can? 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 
A Tamiment Public Service Project 








GENTLEMEN: I want to help conquer Cancer, 


0 Please send me free information about 
Cancer. 


C2 Enclosed is my contribution of $_____ to 
the Cancer Crusade. 


NAME... — 





ADDRESS. SS 





CRP Pe ZONE. STATE ————_—— 


MAIL TO: Cancer, c/o your town’s Postmaster 





he “An understanding of the nature of Soviet 


Communism is the first prerequisite for an under- 


standing of the changing world of Soviet Russia” 


A 
anging —from the introduction 
This new book, an outgrowth of Mr. Dallin’s — 
Wo i i d significant and highly regarded The Real 
Soviet Russia (1944, revised edition 1947), 


deals with the realities of Soviet policies and 
0 the shifts that cause American public 


opinion to love and hate without any very 


clear idea of why the Russian Govern- 


N O vi e { ment acts as it does. 


The Changing World of Soviet Russia covers 
gw events up to 1955, with comment and 
U es J Gd analysis on the Summit Conference, visits 
to Russia by American delegations, and 


the entire course of Soviet policy after 


Stalin’s death, told with the authority and 





documentation that have characterized all 


by David J. Dallin | of Mr. Dallin’s books. 


author of SOVIET ESPIONAGE at your bookstore $5.00 


Yale University Press 


New Haven 7, Connecticut 














